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We want 


YOUR STORY 


Seratch a hobbyist and you'll find a story—a good story with 
drama, excitement, pathos, humor, and all the ingredients 
of which absorbing reading is made. Hobbyists are interest- 
ing people .. . fun to know. 


If you’ve made a profit from your hobby we’d like to buy 
your story to pass along to the thousands of readers of 
Profitable Hobbies all over the United States and Canada. 


Start tonight 


You don’t have to be a professional writer. You know your 
subject thoroughly; just tell it te us as you would to a 
friend visiting your workshop or hobby den... 


Stress Profit Angle 


Hobbyists are interested in how you made your hobby profit- 
able. Tell the financial side of your hobby—how much you 
charge, how much your operating costs are, how you find 
customers, and other facts pertinent to your “business.” 


HUMAN INTEREST 


Share your full story with other hobbyists—that’s important 
—the little incidents that happened along the way ... your 
troubles and triumphs . .. the funny happenings and the 
sad ones ... Tell the whole story—and 


Start Writing Your Story Tonight 


(Continued on the inside back cover) 
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Happy solution to the problem of 
Easter ducklings evolved in a 
community hobby at Kansas City. 


| c1TVQuck POUND 


Edward R. Schauffler 


G ONDOLAS GLIDE gracefully over 
the placid waters of Venice; 
Fswans adorn the park waterways of 
“London; and Easter ducklings paddle 
‘around the public ponds of Kansas 
‘City, supplying beauty and amuse- 
ment to park-goers in the summer 
‘months and holiday dinners for crip- 
pled children and orphans at Thanks- 
giving. 

| The Easter duckling problem came 
"to a happy solution as a community 
thobby in Kansas City some five or 
"six years ago. For a longer time than 
‘that, kind-hearted parents, or senti- 


mental aunts and uncles, had been 
buying little golden live ducklings, 
beguilingly displayed in drug store 
windows the week before Easter, and 
giving them to children. 

The little ducks were funny—and 
hardy too. The only trouble was they 
presented a problem as they grew 
older. Even the most indulgent par- 
ent does not want a full grown white 
duck squawking around his family 
bath tub on Saturday night. It is 
neither restful nor sanitary. 

Little Johnny and little Susie, on 
the other hand, not caring a hoot for 
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sanitation and being quite as willing 
to leave baths as to take them, ob- 
jected vigorously to being separated 
from their webfooted pets, and hav- 
ing Danny Duckling sold down the 
river to the corner butcher. 

Meanwhile, on all the park lakes 
of Kansas City there was neither a 
gondola nor a swan gliding, with the 
exception of the wire-fenced lake at 
the zoo. The ordinary parks had noth- 
ing more inspiring than candy wrap- 
pers floating on the surface of their 
lakes, a few mosquito eggs, some sel- 
dom-seen fish, and in the muddy bot- 
toms craw-dads, sometimes called 
crayfish. 

In an attempt at decoration, the 
Kansas City park board even author- 
ized the purchase of two tame ducks, 
or rather of one duck and one drake, 
in the hope that they would event- 
ually supply the park lakes with float- 
ing life. But that was a slow, uncer- 
tain process. Some characters, devoid 
of civic spirit, carried off the public 
ducks for their own purposes. Chief 
among these lawless ones were small 
boys and dogs. 

One spring morning, though, the 
process was reversed. Two young, 
white ducks placidly swam around 
the Loose Park pond, where no white 
ducks had been the day before. John 
A. Moore, then president of the park 
board, heard of the pond’s new in- 
habitants, and guessed they were out- 
grown Easter ducklings, deposited 
there by some desperate parent. He 
thought of all the distracted parents 
whose children’s ducklings were 
growing up to quacking, waddling, 
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» « « COMMUNITY PET 


When Easier ducks outgrow home fa- 
cilities in Kansas City they become com- 
munity pets and eventually holiday din- 
ners for orphans and crippled children. 


lonely, lakeless maturity, causing rifts 
in homes and either going waterless 
in backyards and basements, or muscl- 
ing families out of their own bath- 
rooms. 

“Parents,” said Moore to himself, 
“will bless the park department for- 
ever if it takes over their duck prob- 
lems.” 

So Moore announced through the 
papers the park department would be 
glad to provide lakes and loving care 
for those ducklings which had out: 
grown home facilities. No. longer 
would it be necessary to” shoo the 
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family duck out of the washstand 
every time you wanted to wash your 
face and hands. All the duck owners 
had to do, Moore said, was to deposit 
their ducks in the quiet pond waters 
of Loose Park and let Nature take her 
course. 

It worked beautifully. Children, 
convinced they were doing the best 
thing for their pets, launched them 
in the park pond, watched them pad- 
dle away delighted, and left with a 
sense of righteousness and the knowl- 
edge they need no longer be bothered 
with feeding them. Parents smiled, 
having with the park board’s help, 
regained the right to use their own 


bathtubs. 





. . » REUNION 


Kansas City youngster renews friendship 
with his Easter duck that was turned over 
to park board to beautify a community 
lake. 
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The only people not entirely 
pleased with Moore’s plan were those 
who lived within hearing distance of 
the duck pond. Said one man, “If I 
had wanted to be awakened at five 
o'clock in the morning by ducks 
quacking their heads off, I would 
have lived in the country.” 

Most, though, became rather fond 
of their aquatic neighbors (except at 
sunrise), and joined the other duck 
lovers and ex-owners in visiting the 
park on a summer evening and offer- 
ing the quackers tidbits. Children 
tried to see whether they could recog- 
nize their own ducks, and if their 
ducks would come to them to be fed, 
but the proffer of one biscuit or a 
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slice of stale bread invariably brought 
at least 40 ducks quacking and shoul- 
dering each other for it. 

All the ducks were friendly, but 
last summer one was especially so. 
“Herman,” as he was called, often 
waddled through the park with small 
children, and allowed them to pet 
him. Three-year-old Wendy, who 
lives across the street, came daily to 
see him, and he would escort her 
home. But one day, Herman disap- 
peared; apparently he had followed 
someone to his car, and was carried 
off. 

Each year the Loose Park duck 
haven grew more populous, as more 
Kansas Citians gave their children 
Easter ducklings, knowing that their 
disposal no longer was a problem. 
When the Loose Park pond became 
overcrowded, surplus ducks were 
transferred to the Penn Valley park 
lake, where the prowlers took a heav- 
ier toll. The 100 ducks, thus moved 
in mid-season, shrank to 65, man’s 
inhumanity to ducks being what it 
is. 

A bird devotee slipped a couple of 
Canada geese into the waters of 
the Loose Park lake 3 years ago. 
There was a hue and cry as to wheth- 
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er they were wild geese or tame, but 
they soon became tame enough. When 
it drew close to Thanksgiving and the 
park department announced the gift 
ducks would provide holiday dinners 
for the children in Mercy Hospital 
for Crippled Children and the Niles 
Home for Negro orphan children, the 
horrified donor of the Canada geese 
called up to plead, “You're not going 
to let those children eat my beautiful 
Canada geese, are you?” Canada 
geese being a rarity, the park officials 
agreed to nurture them at the zoo 
through the winters and return them 
to Loose Park in the spring. 

Three others, which escaped the 
Thanksgiving ovens and stayed at the 
zoo during the winter, were wild 
mallards that had settled down at 
Loose Park and found life as public 
pensioners easier than rustling a liv- 
ing in a world of hunters and a de- 
clining wild rice crop. It does seem 
like discrimination against the drug 
store ducks, but that’s life for you. 

When the annual round-up took 
place in 1945, about 250 former East- 
er ducklings went to the children in 
the hospital and the orphanage, cour- 
tesy of Kansas City’s community 
hobby. 


spt es a pe it, 


Young man, get a hobby; ——_ get two, one for indoors 
and one for out; get a pair of hobby horses that can safely be 
ridden in opposite directions.—A. Edward Newton in AMENITIES 


oF Boox-CoLLecTINc. 
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from ARKANSAS 


Ann Faris 


We ALLIE HILL placed her first 

orchid plant order with a Cali- 
fornia dealer, she knew no more 
about orchids or their culture than 
the average American. She only 
knew she loved these beautiful, deli- 
cate, exotic blosoms with power to 
catch the sunlight in their petals like 
dew on a spring morning. Growing 
them, she felt, would be a wonderful 
adventure—something to take her 
mind off the worries of her regular 
greenhouse business. 

With the exception of having avail- 
able greenhouse space, the growing of 
orchids was as foreign to her regular 
business as the making of furniture 
might have been. 

“I didn’t even know,” she said, 
laughingly, “whether the $25 I sent 
would buy half a plant or half a 
dozen. That’s how little I knew about 
the orchid business.” 

As might have been expected, the 
plants she received—there were four 
of them, all of the Cattleya species— 


were a poor lot. They had been held 
until after blooming because, as the 
company explained, they could not 
afford to sell at a reasonable price, 
plants that were soon to flower. 

This was certainly not a very pro- 
mising start, but Allie set to work, and 
the result: a bustling orchid business 
known as Hill’s Orchids of Conway, 
Arkansas. 

Common sense told Allie the first 
thing to do was to learn everything 
she could about orchids and _ their 
culture; so for some time Bailey’s 
Horticultural Encyclopaedia became 
her constant companion, though that 
was by no means her only source of 
information. 

To her surprise she discovered 
there are almost as many species of 
orchids as of any other plant, and 
already several hundred were being 
successfully cultivated. These varie- 
ties, she learned, fall into two major 
groups: the terrestials, rooting in the 
soil; and the epiphytic or tree perch- 
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ing variety, living literally on air and 
water. Since these latter produce the 
largest and most beautiful blossoms, 
she determined to devote her major 
attention to them. 

But the actual turning point inher 
career, she believes, was the day a 
collector of South American moun- 
tain orchids visited her. 

“You have an ideal place to grow 
orchids,” he told her, looking over 
the surroundings, and he was espec- 
ially enthusiastic about “the glorious 
sunlight of the south.” 

His technical knowledge of orchids 
was abundant, and he enjoyed shar- 
ing it with an enthusiastic listener. 
He left with an order for a case of 
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the Cattleyas from the mountains of 
Venezuela. 

Growing at an altitude of from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet, these plants, 
which are tropical in a geographical 
sense, actually thrive in a temperate 
climate where the temperature ranges 
from 60 to 70 degrees. In their native 
habitat their long, fleshy roots attain 
a length of 4 or 5 feet, while their 
much thickened stems, pseudo-bulbs, 
are reservoirs for the storage of plant 
food and water. 

“Don’t be surprised,” he told her 
as he departed, “if I send you twice 
as many plants as I have promised.’ 

And that’s what he did. 


As a result, Allie’s orchid collection 
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jumped suddenly from four plants 
to over 100. Later, when this same 
collector brought in some especially 
fine Mossiae species, Allie took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity he offered 
her and added a case of this new va- 
tiety to her rapidly growing collection. 

At this point the orchid hobby be- 
gan to assume the proportions of a 
full-time business. About this time, 
too, she determined to add hybrid 
orchids to her collection. This deci- 
sion followed visits made to the 
plants of other orchid growers, and 
was determined upon despite the for- 
bidding price demanded for hybrid 
plants. 

Allie’s first hybrid, a Cattleya, was 


.. » DOLLARS IN WINDOW 


Starting from scratch, Allie Hill has de- 
veloped her orchid-raising hobby into a 
bustling enterprise. She is shown tending 
a window of blooming orchids ready for 
the market. 


. . . POPULAR HYBRID 


A new spring coat was sacrificed by Allie 
Hill in order to acquire her first Serenity 
orchid plant, which is a hybrid Cattleya 
and much in demand by florists. 


a gift. Never was a plant more care- 
fully tended, and when it bloomed, 
producing two, large, perfect, orchid 
colored flowers with broad ruffled 
petals and rich purple lips, Allie 
knew she had found her first love in 
hobbies. She discovered, too, the color 
of these blossoms deepens with age. 
They lasted a month, living in orchid 
peat. 

Having read orchids should be 
divided immediately after they finish 
blooming, she awaited the proper 
time and then cut the plant into four 
pieces. This, however, proved too 
drastic, and it was from two to three 
years before she could coax a bloom 
from any of the parts. Anyway, she 
reasoned philosophically, she had 
learned how not to do it the next 
time. 

From then on, hybrids of various 
colors were added from time to time 
whenever she found a little extra 
cash. To acquire a Serenity and a 
Benevalence, two good hybrid Cat- 
tleyas, she gladly gave up a new 
spring coat. These were followed lat- 
er by other genera — Palaenopsis, 
Cymbidiums, Calanthes, and Oncid- 
iums. 

But setbacks are certain in this 
business, as any raiser of these tem- 
peramental flowers will tell you. Allie 
had hers, too, but weathered them all. 
There was, for example, the time she 
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found her collection outgrowing the 
available greenhouse space and de- 
cided to move about 50 Cyripediums 
to an extra room in her shop. Wheth- 
er it was their objection to having a 
roof over their heads, or whether it 
was lack of care as the result from 
a fall that laid Allie up for a couple 
of weeks, may never be known, but 
all the plants died. However, the 
shipment of a new case of orchids 
from a soldier friend stationed in the 
Canal Zone promptly revived her lag- 
ging spirits. 

It has not been easy to build from 
scratch a business as difficult as or- 
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chid growing. It was a long, hard 
road lightened only by her love of 
the work. Today her problems are 
mostly those of a fickle market. 

“There are times,” she says, “when 
orders come in faster than I can fill 
them. Then quite suddenly social ac- 
tivity will slacken and with it my 
orchid orders. Pretty soon I will catch 
myself looking over all my beautiful 
blooms and thinking, ‘how much 
money I would have if I could only 
sell them all.’ Then, perhaps that 
same afternoon, another order will 
arrive that will take them all. There 
are no dull moments.” 


IMIION 


TRANSPARENT CANDY AIDS STUNT MEN 


WHEN you see roly-poly Costello, of the Abbott and Costello team, swallowing 
goldfish, eating the fruit from a lady’s hat, or sampling a door-knob or a cat’s tail, 


don’t let it upset you unduly. 


He is probably eating candy. 


The man responsible for this candy idea was J. C. Chalmers, a plumber whose 








hobby was candy making, not the ordinary kind, but that flawlessly transparent candy 
which in the nineteenth century was the guarded secret of French confectioners. When 
he heard that moving picture studios were paying “extras” huge prices to take the 
chances involved in plunging through plate glass windows—a feat required in many 
movie thrillers and comedies—Chalmers went to the producers with the suggestion 
that they could eliminate the hazards of this act by substituting his flawlessly trans- 
parent candy for the glass. 

The producers were quick to see the possibilities of this suggestion. As a result, 
our plumber found himself in the business of making candies, not only to glaze 
windows, but also to simulate common objects—goldfish, door-knobs, telephone mouth 
pieces, etc. Items so made are convincing in appearance and digestible. 
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Marjorie Eldred Pitt 


IVE HUNDRED dollars seems like a 
lot of money for a set of shell 
earrings and a matching pin. The 
catch is, of course, that this particu- 
lar set was the first prize winner in 
an international shell jewelry contest 
sponsored by a Florida supply house. 
The winner, Mrs. Maurice Arm- 
strong of Battle Creek, Michigan, had 
become interested in shell-craft only 
the year before when the ill health 
of her son took her to Florida for 
the winter. Since then she has made 
dozens of matching shell earrings 
and pin sets, place cards, nut cups, 
hat pins, little animal and bird figures 
and tiny dolls. 

Although many craftsmen secure 
their materials from shell supply firms, 
most of the shells used by Mrs. Arm- 
strong are gathered by herself along 
the Florida coast. While in the South 
she made a trip to Florida’s Ten 
Thousand Islands, where she gathered 


rare shells, learned about conchology, 
studying the spawning habits of shell 
fish and watching for those washed 
ashore. 

With pre-war paints formerly used 
for china, she tints some of the tiny 
shells; others have their own beauti- 
ful colors which require only a coat 
of lacquer to set them off. 

In making jewelry she begins with 
a small plastic base which she covers 
with cotton wool. On this she affixes 
her shell designs with a colorless, 
rapid drying liquid cement that does 
not “string.” Before the cement sets, 
she presses the designs into the de- 
sired shapes with her fingers. Shells 
too tiny to hold in the fingers are 
handled with dental forceps. 

In addition to a considerable cash 
profit, Mrs. Armstrong’s hobby has 
brought her correspondence with 
shell enthusiasts and customers from 
all parts of the country. 
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0 From Marbles To Markers 
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Cc. D. Layman 


Mi INTRODUCTION to the mysteries 
of concrete came when I 
watched the building of the local 
ice house. As I saw the sand and ce- 
ment turn to stone almost before my 
eyes, I felt as though I were witness- 
ing a miracle. 

Before this I had made marbles of 
clay and hardened them by firing. 
I now began to make marbles of ce- 
ment. It was only a step from marbles 
to all kinds of grotesque figures 
shaped with my hands. Later I 
learned to mold all kinds of objects 
using forms made first of clay, then 
of wood. Eventually, I learned to 
make useful things—lawn vases and 
bird baths, coloring my cement and 





metalizing it until my baths not only 
held water but when struck rang 
like a bell. 

By this time I had begun to make 
a little money from my -hobby, but 
I cast about for some item which 
though made at small cost would 
bring a good return. One day a neigh- 
bor asked me to make a grave marker 
for his wife, and I knew immediately 
that I had found the item I was 
looking for. 

Making the marker was easy. A 
simple wooden mold, 25 cents worth 
of cement (about half a sack), 10 
cents worth of sand, and a few let- 
ters were all that was needed. The 
mixture was first tamped into the 
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mold; then the letters were laid care- 
fully in place and pressed down with 
a smooth board. After the form had 
set for a day, the letters lifted out, 
and I had a handsome, substantial 
marker. Including my labor, it had 
cost me not over $1.00, yet it would 
sell for from $10 to $15. 


At first I bought my letters, but 
in time I began to make my own. 
Still later I began making them for 
others. The letters run from one-half 
to four inches high, and are made 
of metal. I have made and sold thous- 
ands of them to other sand and ce- 
ment hobbyists together with detailed 
instructions for making, coloring, and 
metalizing markers. All instructions 
are based upon my many years of 
experience at this work. 


AMATEUR GARDENERS SUPPORT SMALL BUSINESS 


RaIsING FLOWERS has given me 
many hours of enjoyment for years, 
but it took the victory gardening and 
gas rationing to put me in the hot 
bed and cold frame business. 

When my neighbors found it im- 
practical to drive out into the coun- 
try for vegetable and flower plants, 
they asked me to supply them. I 
potted each plant. This required the 
purchase of tomato and cabbage seeds 
and more than 200 pots, but my first 
year's profit took care of my prelim- 
inary expenses. 


Once they are started, many plants 
can be produced from slips, particu- 
larly cacti, which have become one 
of my favorite lines. 

I take the best possible care of my 
plants, giving to each the kind of 
soil and attention it requires. I also 
wrap every plant sold in newspapers 
so that it will neither dry out nor be 
damaged in transit. By these methods 
I have built up a business that already 
has given me cause to look into the 
future with confidence. 


—Mrs. Ada Lou Dean 
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Home-maker in Wisconsin builds 
business on rag dolls with 
character, 


Raggedy Ann 
Stages 
Come Back 


Elizabeth L. Aske 


AGGEDY ANN HAS just returned 
from the Wilking Home of 
Beautiful Dolls. Her face has been 
lifted (she has one chin now); her 
body has been restyled, is curvy 
enough to support even a strapless 
formal; and her smart luggage con- 
tains the latest in clothes for rag 
dolls. ! 
Another doll that caught my eye 
was Fatso, life-sized baby doll. She 
was adorable with her lightly tinted 
skin, huge baby-blue saucer eyes, and 
plump, dimpled arms. One small fist 
was doubled up into a fat ball with 
only the thumb and forefinger point- 
ing out. 
The owner of this fashion institute 


is Mrs. Werner Wilking, of Madison, 


. . » » RAG DOLL BEAUTIES 


Wisconsin, slender, youthful mother 
of two lively boys and countless dolls. 

“It all started with an article in a 
magazine,” she told me. “I love to 
sew, and having no daughters of my 
own to dress, an article about dolls 
interested me. I have two nieces so 
I decided to make rag dolls for their 
Christmas.” 

The dolls made a hit with the chil- 
dren, so great a hit, in fact, that Mrs. 
Wilking went right on manufactur 
ing her dolls after Christmas. Before 
long Mrs. Wilking’s dolls became 
well known. People came out of 
curiosity and stayed to order. The 
circle of customers grew larger. 

One doll could be finished in a day, 
but seldom does it happen that a 


With the idea of making Christmas presents for her nieces, Mrs. Werner Wilking of Madison, Wis- 


consin turned to rag dolls and she has been at it ever since. 
they have character, life-like complexions and are impeccably dressed. 


Her dolls are in demand because 
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whole day is devoted to dolls in this 
busy homemaker’s week. 

Cost of the dolls is determined by 
the elegance of their wardrobes. Ny- 
lon fabric is more expensive than cot- 
ton, and wool the most expensive of 
all. Many will think scraps of ma- 
terials left from other sewing suffi- 
cient for doll’s clothing, but Mrs. 
Wilking says it is amazing how much 
material really goes into a doll dress. 
The dolls cost about $1.00 to make, 
sell for $6.00 and up. Income from 
this hobby has averaged $125 per 
month, with a top of $150 in the 
peak month. 


What makes Wilking Raggedy 
Anns different? First of all, you would 
probably exclaim as I did when I 
saw them: “Why, they have chins!” 
These dolls have character and chins. 
The head is made separate from the 
rest of the body and then sewed onto 
the neck with the face projecting 
slightly. 

The flesh-colored skin commands 
attention. Before cutting out the doll 
body, Mrs. Wilking tints the muslin 
a flesh color in a weak dye solution. 
Rounding out the back of the head 
with a stuffed cap sewed to the other- 
wise flat cranium gives Raggedy a 
“brainier” look. And, lastly, stamina 
in the form of a backbone is supplied. 
Up the center back and well into the 
stuffed head a firm stick is anchored. 

In dressing Southern Belle in a 
drop shoulder gown, padding was 
sewed on her corset, and covered with 
a dainty strapless lace camisole. 

What sets Raggedy Ann apart in 
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any crowd of dolls? She is impeccably 
dressed from her hand-made, scented 
lace unmentionables outward, and 
from her shiny patent leather (oil 
skin) slippers upward. Her whole 
costume is complete in every detail. 
For the Southern lady, real, hon- 
est-to-goodness wire hoops spread her 
satin skirts. A crinoline rustles under 
the voluninous 32-inch wide skirt 
of Sue Ellen, who looks bewitching in 
fashionable poke bonnet. Jalna, the 
gypsy, wears gold hoops in her ears 
and rivals a Ubangi with the jewelry 
hung around her neck. There is not 
a single snap missing, no hems drag, 
and coiffures are protected from the 
wind with lacquer. Individual hair 
styling ranges from the carrot mop- 
top of Buzz Bomb, the clown. to the 
careful waves of Southern Belles. 
The luggage of the dolls is every 
bit as smart as the owners. Mrs. Wil- 
king constructed boxes to fit the dolls, 
covered them with delicately colored 
wallpaper and banded them through 
the center with nurseryroom mold- 
ing paper. Stickers on the luggage 
identify the owners and their destin- 
ation: “To Betty Lou. My name is 
Raggedy Ann. Please be good to me.” 
And so from a hobby a real busi- 
ness has been built up. The dolls 
cannot be made in mass production, 
but, in Mrs. Wilking’s words, “It’s 
a handy way of earning extra money 
and satisfying a longing to create. | 
am just as enthusiastic today as when 
I started mv hobby. Some day I hope 
to get time to develop ideas now in 
the back of my head—dolls of other 


lands, a doll merry-go-round, ete.” 
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W: ArkansawyeErs like to fish 
with worms and a few summers 
ago when | was unable to dig or buy 
bait, | decided to raise my own. 

After checking into the matter in 
my home town of Hensley, Arkansas, 
I constructed two tight worm boxes, 
one for my basement, 12 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and 6 inches deep, the 
other for outside with the same width 
and thickness but only half as long. 
These were filled with loose, black 
dirt within 2 inches of the top, and 
the basement box stocked with about 
100 good barnyard worms. 

One must be careful to get the 
tight kind of worms for his starting 
stock, since only certain types make 
good fish bait. Worms multiply and 
grow rapidly, but they require care 
like any other animal. Dirt must be 
kept moist, not wet. Soapy water or, 
better still, dish water is best for this 
purpose. Twice a week I feed my 
worms with corn meal, scattering it 
lightly over the top of the ground. 


DOUBLE-PROFIT 


Business 


L. A. Sweet 


The inside box is the breeding 
space. As the worms are ready and 
needed I transfer them to the outside 
box. Fishermen will hunt you out 
when they know you have good angle 
worms for sale. Most of them would 
rather pay Ic a worm for good bait 
than to try to dig their own. Be- 
sides, you will always have a supply 
on hand for your own fishing, and 
to me that’s a big item. 

1 have learned a lot about worms 
since I began to cultivate them. Like 
snakes, a worm lays her eggs in the 
ground where they are hatched by 
ground heat. By sending a slight 
electric charge through the ground 
or tapping on a dry :tick thrust into 
the soil, you can bring most of them 
to the surface. 











Medical science has opened a 
wide field for goats’ milk, one 
of America’s unexploited foods 
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There’s a Ford Cow 
in Your Future 


Russell O. Moyer 


pe paIRY GOAT has often been 
called the Ford cow, because she 
is not only a good milk producer at 
small cost, but is well adapted to 
keep in the suburbs or on a small 
farm. 

The aptness of this nickname did 
not occur to me until I was getting 
along in years and chanced upon a 
passage in the Bible, Proverbs 27:27: 

“Thou shalt have goats’ milk 
enough for thy food, for the food 
of thy household, and for the 
maintenance of thy maidens.” 

In the evening paper was an ad- 
vertisement, “Make Money with 
Dairy Goats,” and I proceeded to 
purchase a beautiful Saanen doe as 
a starting point. 

The Saanen goat, pure white in 





color, is one of the leading dairy 
breeds. After drinking goats’ milk 
twice a day for two weeks, I began 
to enjoy good health I hadn’t known 
for years. Since then, I have made 
a hobby of raising these animals, and 
sell the milk I don’t use. 

To me, goats’ milk is one of na- 
ture’s best, but relatively undiscov- 
ered foods, for it is easy to digest, 
alkaline in reaction, rich in vitamins, 
contains chlorine, potassium, and all 
the 16 mineral elements essential to 
the human body. Goats’ milk, hav- 
ing smaller, finer, and more easily 
assimilated fat globules than cow's 
milk, is easier to digest. Goats’ milk 
and cream, usually pure white, is also 
smoother than cow’s milk. Although 
goats’ cream rises very slowly and 
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. . « « MILKING TIME 


Drinking goats’ milk restored Russell O. Moyer of Avalon, Wisconsin, to health so he 


began raising goats as a hobby. 
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The milk goat produces about four quarts a day at 
a cost of 5 cents a quart and the owner sells it for 25 to 75 cents a quart. 


Hospitals 


buy great quantities of milk for the feeding of infants and invalids. 


never completely, it can be thorough- 
ly separated in a separator, and used 
the same way the cream from a cow 
is. ; 

Especially valuable for invalids 
and babies, goats’ milk also helps in 
the.treatment of eczema, rickets, mal- 
nutrition, and stomach complaints. 


Another point in the goat’s favor is 
that he is rarely affected with tuber- 
culosis. 

Dairy goats are hardy, clean, lov- 
able animals that like attention and 
care. All you have heard about 
“goat odor” is myth, as far as the fe- 
male is concerned—no animal is 
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cleaner by nature. Only the buck 
offends—during the breeding season 
—and should not be kept in a small, 
suburban dairy. 

You come to love your goats as you 
do your household pets. They are 
playful creatures, and excellent chil- 
dren’s pets. The care of goats con- 
sists of feeding and milking twice a 
day, and fresh water and a daily 
grooming each day. I keep my goats 
happy, feed them well, and exercise 
them often. 

Dairy goats are economical; six 
goats can be fed for the cost of feed- 
ing one cow. Since they crave weeds, 
brush, leaves and herbs, they thrive 
on hilly, rolling ground, and cut over 
land that cannot be cultivated. A 
few goats will clear up a piece of 
brush quicker than a crew of men, 
besides offering something in return. 
A goat can be kept in a space too 
small to keep a cow, and will con- 
sume feed that otherwise would be 
wasted. 

As for profit, it makes no differ- 
ence where a man lives, he can make 
money with milk goats and have 
plenty of wonderful milk. Cheeses 
made from goats’ milk enjoy wide 
popularity in Europe. Goats’ milk 
cheese has a flavor all its own, al- 
though the product closely resembles 
Limburger. By mixing goats’ milk 
with cows’ milk, as many American 
cheese-makers do, the product is im- 
proved materially. 

Those living in the mountains and 
on farms can produce cream for com- 
mercial creameries. Every town in 
the United States is an increasing 
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market for goats’ milk, as people 
realize its value. Today, hospitals 
are buying all that is produced in my 
territory. A few companies are suc- 
cessfully marketing dried goats’ milk 
and canned evaporated goats’ milk. 
The market for such products seems 
tremendous, and the small supply 
available has only scratched the sur- 
face. 

Many Americans are joyfully dis 
regarding dairy shortages as we are 
with our own family dairy. I produce 
goats’ milk at a cost of 5 cents per 
quart, and sell it for 25 to 75 cents 
per quart. The average pure bred 
goat produces about four quarts of 
milk a day, bringing a net return of 
$1 a day at 25 cents a quart. A dairy 
goat here in Avalon, Wisconsin, giv- 
ing as little as two quarts of milk 
daily for 10 months, has produced 
$150 worth of milk at a cost of 10 





. . « GOAT ARISTOCRAT 


Taking its name from a valley in Switzer- 
land, this white, hornless Saanen is one 
of the aristocrats of the goat world. She 
produces from 8 to 12 pounds of milk and 
butter fat daily. 
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. . . « ODORLESS PETS 
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Goat enthusiast Russell Moyer recommends his hobby to those living on small farms and 


in the suburbs. 
are regarded the same as household pets. 


cents a day, or $36.50—leaving a net 
income for this one doe at $113.50 
for 10 months. Evaporated goats’ 
milk has a flat retail ceiling price of 
33 cents per 14 ounce can. 

There are other profits besides the 


Females are odorless and the kids, which are fed from a bottle at first, 


milk. We get 50 cents to $1.00 for 
a goat skin. Goat manure, one of 
the richest fertilizers known, is bought 
by greenhouses, gardeners, and fruit 
growers. Four pound sacks of well 
prepared manure sell for 50 cents. 
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The flesh of young goats has a 
flavor suggesting lamb. In my terri- 
tory and many other sections, the 
meat is considered a delicacy. I sell 
8 to 12 week old buck kids for 
slaughter to my nearby town where 
the meat (chevon) is served to peo- 
ple of foreign extraction who regard 
it highly. In the spring, the demand 
for young kids increases for the Eas- 
ter trade. 

Goats are very prolific—the usual 
number of kids at one time for mature 
does is two, sometimes three. Pure- 
bred doe kids sell for $40 to $50, 
mature does from $75 to $150; and 


to $35. 

Aside from the profit, | have found 
goat-raising to be a fine, healthy out- 
door hobby, and full of fun. 

Goat-raising is adapted to this 
country, and is becoming more im- 
portant each day as the people learn 
of the value of goats’ milk. Often 
children assume the entire care of 
the goats, and 4-F[ Goat clubs are 
becoming common. 

Just how profitable this hobby will 
be is determined by the ambition and 
initiative of the youth, for it is still 
a pioneer field. 


CAK.S 


AN ACCIDENTAL BUSINESS 


THERE is nothing unusual about 
a man or woman going out and 
establishing a business, but when a 
business comes unbidden to seek out 
a person in his own home--that’s 
news. Yet that is exactly what 
happened to Mrs. M. K. Lea of 
Mount Olive, Mississippi, a semi- 
invalid entirely unable to walk, who 
quite by accident found herself con- 
ducting a profitable small business. 

One day Mrs. Lea decided to re- 
bottom an old cane-bottom chair. 
Lacking cane, she chose corn shucks 
because they were available for the 
asking. She selected the longest, 
using the softer inside shucks and 
softening them still further by soak- 
ing them in water. Then she plaited 
them, three at a time, into a long cord 
from .which she wove the chair seat. 





Shortly thereafter, a friend who 
called to chat, saw the work, and 
asked Mrs. Lea if she would rebottom 
several chairs for her. Mrs. Lea con- 
sented, and the work was so satis- 
factory that the friend showed it to 
her other friends; and soon chairs 
without backs or bottoms were being 
brought to Mrs. Lea by people, some 
of whom lived 35 miles away. 

To the Leas, this unusual and un- 
expected development of a business 


within their own home smacks 
strongly of “special providence.” 


Mrs. Lea says she often makes as 
much as $5.00 a day at this work, and 
—more important still—it keeps her 
busy at something she likes to do. 
She tells us the idea was entirely her 
own, as she had never seen corn 
shucks used for this purpose before. 
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grade, or crossbred, does from $25 / 
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Rural mail carrier in Arkansas 
turns to whittling in hard times 


Jacknife Jackpot 
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J. C. Twiss 


A HUSH FELL OVER the crowd. The 
mayor cleared his throat. The 
visiting celebrity, Bette Davis, smiled 
warmly at the assembled crowd. 

“And now, Miss Davis, as a re- 
membrance of your visit to Spring- 
field, Missouri, I would like to pre- 
sent you with this statuette .. . ” 

Graciously, the actress acknowl- 
edged the gift, commenting upon the 
“exquisite workmanship and beauty” 
of the carved figure. 

Her remarks are indelibly written 
in my memory for the carving she 
complimented was mine. And that 
presentation four years ago had a 
vitaminizing effect on my spirits and 
gave me a glow of satisfaction only 
those with a creative turn can appre- 
ciate. 

Whittling has always been as 


much a part of my life as eating and 
on more than one occasion it’s helped 
me do just that. 

There was that time back in the 
late twenties when I moved from 
Chicago to Little Rock, Askansas, and 
proceeded to go broke on a 2000-acre 
hay farm. To keep going I managed 
to get a job as a substitute rural mail 
carrier, which netted me approxi- 
mately $500 a year. 


The work left me plenty of time 
for whittling and for about the next 
10 years or so I augmented my in- 
come with $500 a year from my 
pocket knife, which helped keep my 
family in groceries. 

My carving technique has been 
self taught and the improvement has 
come by keeping everlastingly at it. 
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For years it was only a hobby with 
me but when I found myself out of 
work I turned to it in earnest. It 
didn’t require much in the way of 
equipment, a pocket knife, a small 
vise, a scroll handsaw and a supply 
of woods—willow, bass wood, but- 
ternut, red gum, Spanish cedar, and 
white pine—were sufficient to pro- 
duce several hundred dollars’ worth 
of saleable articles. In all my work 
I have striven for “frozen action” in 
subject matter. 


And that old saw about a prophet 
being without honor in his home 
country applies to carvers, too. The 
townspeople admired my statuettes 
but sales were infrequent. I didn’t get 
into the black until I had called upon 
out-of-town gift shops. 

As my fame grew locally, I was 
invited to participate in a number 
of national art exhibits in New York 
and Chicago, and an outdoor maga- 
zine used a series of my carvings on 
their cover. 

Meanwhile, I had begun to ex- 
plore the possibilities of other closely 
related fields. 


Inlaid wall plaques from different 
and natural colored wood veneers 
with well executed designs of ani- 
mals and scenes proved to be ready 
sellers. As many as 35 different woods 
are used in a single plaque. These 
could be produced in quantity from 
one pattern. But the war curtailed 
importation of foreign wood and 
stopped the supply of plywood bases, 
hence veneer inlaid plaques are not 
being made at present. 
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Utilizing clay as the pattern me- 
dium and making from it a _ plaster 
mold, and casting into the latter a 
mixture of ground and flaked marble, 
white sand and white cement, cast 
ornamental trim for a number of 
public buildings in Arkansas has 
been made. These include the 
School for the Blind, Malvern Thea- 
tre, Booneville sanitarium, Monticello 
fire department, Hope county court 
house, and the Little Rock city jail. 


I have always preferred to follow 
my art as a hobby rather than a busi- 
ness, and though there’s a big de- 
mand for my carvings I am again 
working in an office and devoting 
my odd hours to whittling. For this 
reason, | am marketing my carvings 
through the Taney-Vista Gift Shop 
on Lake Taneycomo between the two 
Missouri towns of Branson and For- 
syth. 
One thing not well understood by 
the buying public is that creating 
wood statuettes, despite all the wood- 
working machinery recently invented, 
is still chiefly handwork. This means 
many hours of skilled labor must go 
into each piece, and that the price of 
each statuette must be proportion- 
ately high if the artist is to get a fair 
return for his time. 


On the other hand, the articles 
that can be created by the whittling 
artist are so varied he need never 
suffer from boredom or monotony. 
In my own case, throughout almost 
a lifetime of wood carving I have 
never grown tired of it, though at 


times it requires the patience of Job.} 
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four leaf clovers DO bring luck 


Fo" LEAF CLOVERS have brought 
their traditional good luck to 
Mrs. Charles M. Dawson of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, who has not only 
set a record for finding them but has 
discovered a way to market them that 
brings her from $150 to $225 a year. 


She uses them to decorate place 
cards that sell for 15 cents each or 
$1.50 a dozen; though occasionally 
she sells a few of the leaves alone 
to hostesses who use them as souv- 
enir decorations for the border of 
plates. 


Mrs. Dawson found 35 four leaf 
clovers in one day in her back yard 
and she’s been at it ever since. Host- 
esses, she found, are always seeking 
clever, new table decorations, and she 
devised a novel place card by cutting 
a two-inch strip from an old greeting 
card, folding it in the middle length- 
wise so that it would stand alone, 
decorating it with a four leaf clover 
fixed to the surfacé with a touch of 





glue, and finally covering both card 
and clover with a protecting bit of 
cellophane. The result was an attrac- 
tive card about three inches long and 
an inch high, easy to make, and read- 
ily saleable because of its novelty 
value. 

Cost of materials is negligible but 
production is limited by the scarcity 
of four leaf clovers. These, however, 
in the past few years she has been 
able to find in quantities ranging 
from 1000 to 1500 annually. 

The search for four leaf clovers is 
fruitful early in the morning just 
after sun-up. This is important, she 
insists, because at that time you will 
find them fully opened facing the 
sun, whereas later in the day they 
have a tendency to fold a little and 
are much more difficult to recognize. 


She also admits she occasionally 
transplants a four leaf clover plant to 
a protected location where she can 
find it again later. 
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in the model airplane business, 
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Around the clock, Louisiana youth is 
successively a student, business 
man, and rabid hobbyist 


The Sky’s the Limit 


OU MIGHT CALL him the human 

Willow Run. He has no assem- 
bly line and his plant is only a small 
hobby shop, but in 15 years of build- 
ing model airplanes, James L. Beck 
of Shreveport, Louisiana, has fathered 
nearly 1,000 flying models. 

Back in the early thirties, James, 
age 6, snubbed the corner candy store 
for a dime store model airplane kit. 

Today, the 21-year-old college stu- 
dent has a $15,000 a year wholesale 
and retail business. He is a student in 
the morning, a businessman in the aft- 
ernoon, and a hobby fan at night. 

Model airplane building first at- 
tracted attention of the nation in the 
late twenties, and has grown steadily 
since. It’s a 30 million dollar industry 
of which he’s a part. 

Beck’s Hobby Center, serving hob- 
by fans of the Ark-La-Tex area, is 


George R. Johnson 


just a year old. Its young owner, while 
a navigator in the air corps, saw the 
tremendous possibilities of making 
money out of his hobby. He visited 
200 model shops in 40 states, 75 shops 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

“Sizes of thesé shops,” he says, 
“range from several stories, such as 
Polk’s Model Craft Hobbies on Fifth 
Avenue in New York, to a make-shift 
den in a back garage with $35 in 
stock.” 


A retail hobby business can be as } 


large as its owner's pocketbook, he 
reports. Manufacturers are rendering 
6-day delivery service for quick turn- 
over, permitting the dealer to put less 
initial money into his business. 
Beck’s original stock cost $2,500, 
but it could have been $500. 
business is housed in a 18 x 20 foot 
building, renting for $35 per month. 
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OPS [Glen Vandiver, 14, built 
this model in three weeks, 
from a $10.95 kit. Its wing 
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Glen Vandiver, 14, built 
this model in three weeks, 
from a $10.95 kit. Its wing 
spon is 7 feet. 


Shelving and two showcases, costing 
$100, are his fixtures. 

All models he has built were con- 
structed during his spare time. If he 
chose to make and sell gas models, 
for which there is a ready market, it 
would net him close to $7.50 a day. 
‘A gas model, costing approximately 
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$30 to build, can be completed in 16 
working hours. It will sell for as high 
as $45. For his own pleasure during 
odd moments, and at night, he builds 
a gas model every month. 


His business grosses approximately 
$1300 a month, with net profit at 
20 per cent or better. Retail competi- 
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tors in Shreveport, a city of 100,000 
population, are three. For his whole- 
sale trade, a paper company com- 
petes, handling airplane model sup- 
plies as a sideline. 

He works 35 hours a week in his 
shop, hiring help to operate the busi- 
ness while he’s in school. With no 
school, Saturday is his best day. 

Unlike some industries, shortage 
of materials hasn’t stopped the build- 
ing of model airplanes. Once an item 
becomes scarce, a substitute is used. 
When lifeboat construction consumed 
all balsa wood, switch was made to 
bass wood, pine, and cypress. 

Rubber shortage turned model fans 
back to gliders. Some resorted to 
shredding inner tubes into strips. In- 
sufficient dope led to use of lacquer 
and enamel. Absence of spring steel 
landing gear wire started the use of 
welding rods. 

In a single year the model airplane 
industry consumed 5,000,000 pounds 
of balsa wood, 90,000 pounds of rub- 
ber, 62,000 pounds of secondary alum- 
inum and 200,000 gallons of cement 
and solvent. Over half of all the 
American high schools offer courses 
in model airplane building. 

Now, with the release of critical 
items, the industry is expected to boom 
even greater than during pre-war 
days. New dealers will be needed 
to supply the demand. 

Before plunging into his venture, 
Beck studied the marketing possi- 
bilities first hand in Europe and in 
America. During week ends while 
on active duty, he flew to various 
large cities having hobby shops, at- 
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tended their contests, met manufac 
turers. Six months before his dis 
charge in October, 1945, he began 
ordering his stock. 


“In Europe,” he says, “I located 
hobby shops in suburban shopping 
districts, with average stock abou 
$600. Their places are smaller than 
our own. The majority are to k 
found in a 10 x 10 foot ‘hole in the 
wall.’ Every hamlet of 400 popuk:- 
tion has a hobby shop. London has 
60 such shops.” 

Foreign turnover in the model air 
plane business is very quick, assisted 
by government subsidy, according to 
Beck. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France and the Netherlands ar 
among the countries encouraging 
model airplane building. 


In the states, he discovered the 
hobby flourishing particularly on the 
coasts. Shops average about 40 x 6) 
feet, with a retail stock of approx: 
mately $10,000. 

Beck’s business success is due large 
ly to his belief in advertising and cre 
ating an interest in model airplare 
hobbying. He advertises locally onc 
a week in a daily newspaper, and nz 
tionally once a month. He is active 
in four yearly contests, and gather 
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model fans weekly to fly their planes 


From his experience, a contest i 
the most successful method of intro 
ducing a new hobby shop to the pu 
lic. Two weeks after opening, Beck' 
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nouncement of the contest. After the 
event, it doubled again. 
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stunts, precision flying, and beauty. 
Three prominent persons are obtained 
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Entrants come from a radius of 200 
miles. 

A model club in 
help in promoting 
an organization is 


the city is a great 
business. If such 
not present, one 





business. 


to judge the contest entrants, includ- 
ing the manager of the local airport, 
tity recreational director, and a local 
flier. 

Any city’s chamber of commerce 
will be interested in sponsoring a 
yeatly event. In Shreveport, the jun- 
ior chamber of commerce and city 
recreation department, support the 
Atk-La-Tex gas model championship. 








....» DIMINUTIVE WILLOW RUN 


Headquarters for Sheveport’s airplane model builders, where proprieter 
Beck annually turns out his quota of the nation’s $30,000,000 model 


can be easily organized with the help 
of contests and advertisements. Beck 
is president of the Shreveport Model- 
eers Club, sponsors of three annual 
contests. 

To create additional interest in the 
Shreveport contests, a goal of $1,000 
is set for prizes. Airlines, model shops, 
hardware stores and private flying 
agents are glad to donate. Newspa- 
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ios re 
Another model air- 
plane from young 


Beck’s 
shelves. 


well-stocked 


pers give free publicity. A $50 trophy 
is donated by Beck’s Hobby Center. 

A model airplane engine costing 
$12.50 wholesale retails for $18.50. 
A $5 airplane kit is bought from the 
manufacturer for about half that 
amount. Beck also Operates a mail 
order business, the majority whole- 
sale trade to model shops in neighbor- 
ing towns. 
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Although model airplane building 
is one of the nation’s chief pastimes 
it served during war time in an im 
portant job. Early in the war, a hal! 
million youngsters built models t 
scale for the Army, Navy, and OCD 
These models were accurate mini 
ture targets for student gunners, an¢ 
were studied by spotters to assist in 
correct aircraft identification, and foi 
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teaching fledglings the theory of 
flight. 

“While in the air corps, ” says 
Beck, “I found 50-per cent of the 
pilots were former model builders. 
The hobby gave them the inside on 
basic flight problems.” 

Flying a model is generally con- 
ceded to be more difficult than hand- 
ling a real ship. The small planes are 
said to be more ‘touchy’ and have 
more ‘instantaneous response,’ requir- 
ing great skill to operate. A half inch 
movement on a control line attached 
to a model plane will loop the ship. 
This, fans will tell you, is the thrill 
of model flving. 

The model hobby appeals to three 
separate instincts . . . love of flying, 
desire to build, and an interest in 
motors. A speeding gas model, piloted 


from a control line while it zooms at 


better than a mile-a-minute, offers 
the thrills of real flying. 

The gas model, the first of which 
Beck constructed in 1935, can be 
built according to the skill and experi- 
ence of the modeleer. Kits are made 
containing wings, fuselage, tail and 
other component parts ready to as- 
semble. The advanced craftsman 
starts with small planks, one-fourth 
inch wide and one-sixteenth inch 
thick, and with glue, a large amount 
of patience and talent for tedious 
work, finishes a plane from tail to 
nose. 

The small gas engines, which weigh 
considerably less than a _ pound, 
possess the characteristics of a large 
motor. Overhauling the midget is a 
mechanic’s job in miniature. Thirty- 


aI 


one different makes of these little 
engines can be seen at the Smithson- 
ian Institution in Washington. 

While gas models are the advanced 
stage of airplane modeling, it has no 
monopoly on the fun. Youngsters and 
grownups alike get the same thrill 
launching a glider or watching their 
rubber-powered model soar overhead. 

Customers of Beck’s Hobby Cen- 
ter range in age from five to seventy. 
In Shreveport are an estimated 800 
gas model fans. 

Beginners and oldtimers alike re- 
ceive professional advice across the 
counter of Beck’s shop. No question 
or problem goes unsolved, with 15 
years’ experience from which to draw. 
He encourages beginners and is lib- 
eral with pointers on technique. 


“Tools for the beginner,” he points 
out, “are sandpaper, razor blade, glue, 
pins and a pocket knife. For more ad- 
vanced building, equipment needed 
will be screwdrivers, pliers, coping 
saw and different grades of sand- 
paper. Finally, in the gas model stage, 
a shop is needed.” 

Not until a year after beginning 
his hobby did Beck fly one of his 
models successfully. He considers an 
average flight for a rubber-powered 
model from 20 to 45 seconds. The 
very successful flight is over a minute 
in the air. 

The Hobby Center is not his first 
business venture. In 1940 he operated 
a small hobby shop in the rear of his 
father’s clothing store. With the sale 
of the store, he closed his shop. He 
entered the air corps in 1942. 

Control line flying is popular 
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among gas model fans. The speeding 
plane, controlled by wires from the 
ground, circles about the operator at 
60 miles an hour and faster, closely 
approximating the actual flying of 
a large ship. The plane responds to 
the wires connected to the elevators 
through a bell crank. 

Additional wires may be added to 
control the plane in more serious 
feats. This “circle” flying also elim- 
inates chasing of planes. 

He sells every model supply from 
dope to motors, purchasing regularly 
from 20 manufacturers. An estimated 
500 manufacturers supply the in- 
dustry. 

A group of these firms in 1940 or- 
ganized the Model Industry Asso- 
ciation. As of October, 1945, its mem- 
bership was 300, including 71 manu- 
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facturers, 60 jobbers, 124 dealers and 
others. 

Beck is a member of the Model 
Industry Association, as well as the 
Academy of Model Aeronautics, with 
headquarters in Washington. The 
latter is the governing body for model 
aviation in the United States. Dur- 
ing the war, it worked with the War 
Production Board in allocation of ma- 
terials for the manufacture of model 
airplane kits and engines. 

As for the future, young Beck has 
definite plans. 

“When I finish college and equip- 
ment becomes available I am going 
to greatly enlarge my Hobby Center,” 
he says. “I also plan to manufacture 
propellers and wooden accessories.” 

With model airplanes, the sky is 
the limit. 


— 


SHOP’S ARTISTRY 


Ir you're looking for a gift that is 
different, try Sammy’s Shore Shop. 
Sammy is a young girl whose hobby 
was painting original designs on 
plates, trays, and water glasses. Be- 
cause she walks only with the aid of 
a cane, it was difficult for her to find 
suitable employment in the small 
town on Lake Huron where she lives. 
That is why she decided to turn her 
hobby into a business. 


PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Sammy’s is a resort town, hence her 
shop is closed during the winter. But 
despite the necessity for earning her 
living for the entire year during a 
short summer season, her prices are 
moderate. And because her things are 
well designed and relatively inexpen- 
sive, her customers come back again 
and again, bringing friends with 
them. 

—Kathleen Riley 
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Searching and collecting odd facts 
into research library provides 
fun and profit for alert readers 
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(Clipping Dollars From Your Newspaper 


Mary Farmer 


Apne opp Facts found in in- 
conspicuous corners of the news- 
paper is really fun. The sense of ad- 
venture in my daily dash to beat the 
rest of my family to the morning edi- 
tion helps to offset my fretting later 
while I wait for the last reader to 
finish the copy. Then I can cut out 
and file the stories I have previously 
marked. 

From my clipping collection comes 
material for speeches and news and 
feature stories; a cutting may have 
just an idea worthy of development, 
but often it also contains substantial 
information which saves hours of li- 
brary research. 


The money making possibilities of 
my clipping hobby were suggested 
to me long ago, but have since far 
excelled my original expectations. 


The idea pays off in checks from 
editors who want brief bits of infor- 
mation written up into short articles 
or fillers from 100 to 1000 words. 
One line in a newspaper may be 
expanded into an interesting article 
by spending an hour or so in looking 
up a few references and getting de- 
tails. For exampie, just four words, 
“Safety Pin Patented 1849,”  sug- 
gested a short that later sold the first 
time out to Magazine Digest under 
the title, “Safety Pin Pays Inventor's 
Debt.” A few minutes in the library, 
in this case, rounded out the who, 
why, and how of the finished article. 


Another short of 150 words, sold 
to Our Dumb Animals, did not even 
require research. It was simply a 
human interest sketch and the tacts 
in the clipping were sufficient to 
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merit the editor’s acceptance. All I 
did was rearrange the facts to give 
the article new emphasis. 
Sometimes a basic idea from a clip- 
ping may be rewritten and resold 
several times to non-competing pub- 
lications. Such articles often take only 
a few minutes to write or rewrite. 
You need no special equipment for 
writing these fillers, though a type- 
writer is highly desirable. There is no 
mystery about their formula; anyone 
with a reasonable command of ordin- 
ary, correct English can do it. Arouse 
the reader's curiosity with a clever 
title, add a bit of suspense to hold his 
interest, furnish enough facts to give 
the article body, and close with a 
snappy ending. Because they are read 
quickly, fillers must crackle with life. 
Selecting the proper market is im- 
portant, since no article, no matter 
how clever or well written, will sell 
to the wrong market. Here the be- 
ginner will find writers’ magazines 
helpful, for they not only give a 
good bird’s eye view of the market, 
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but specify the particular type of ma- 
terial each editor desires. 

Since everything is done best by a 
practical system, I clip, classify, and 
file my findings each day. For exam- 
ple, clippings on “dogs” go into the 
“animal file,” while interesting facts 
about special days are tucked away 
under “holidays.” With the material 
thus in order, enough facts can often 
be assembled under a single head to 
justify even a long article without 
much research. 

A file of 3 x 5 inch index cards is 
sufficient to keep a record of my 
sales, the date the fillers are mailed, 
and the places they are sent. This 
precaution eliminates the possible 
embarrassment of sending the same 
article twice to one editor. 

I have had more fun out of col- 
lecting facts than anything else I have 
ever done. My file is getting as big as 
a reference library, but I still keep 
up my daily clipping. Every check 
brings a new thrill, and adds new 
impetus to my hobby. 
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The centipede was happy quite 
Until a toad in fun 


Said, “Pray which leg goes after which?” 
That worked her mind to such a pitch, 


She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


—PinaForE Poems—Mrs. Edward Craster. 
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Retired government worker 
finds health and profit 
in specialized gardening 


HEN A MAN HAS been active out- 
of-doors all his life, he does 
not take kindly to a rocking chair, 
even at 63. I found that out three 
years ago when I retired, after 30 
years of government service, to take 
it easy in my newly purchased home 
in Bureau, Illinois. 

At first, I was content to tinker at 
the jobs that go with making any new 
place livable, but I soon found the 
more settled I became, the more rest- 
less I..grew. Finally I realized that, 
pension or no pension, I had to find 
something to do—something interest- 
ing, preferably out-of-doors, that 
would occupy me. 

My first thought was to visit those 
of my fellow employees who had re- 
tired ahead of me to see what they 
were doing. This inquiry, however, 
proved disappointing; since none of 
the hobbies they had adopted inter- 
ested me in the least. Then spring 
came and I decided to plant a small 





Strawberries provide 


a MEAL ticket 
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W. O. Gorrell 


patch of Dunlap strawberries on the 
back of my double lot. 

Almost from the start I knew I had 
found the work for which I was look- 
ing. My berries were a tremendous 
success, the only trouble being the 
patch was not large enough to keep 
me busy. The following spring I 
planted 2000 new plants on another 
lot, which I had leased for 3 years. 

That summer I was kept fairly 
busy weeding, cultivating, digging 
out white grubs, and replanting miss- 
ing strawberry hills. By fall my sev- 
eral patches were a mass of runners, 
and it was obvious I would have to 
thin them heavily to assure a crop. 

With this thinning in mind, 1 
wrote to the state inspector who visit- 
ed my patch in time and gave m 
plants a certificate of health. In 
March, I advertised my strawberry 
plants for sale in two county news- 
papers and was almost overwhelmed 
with orders. They came by mail, by 
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phone, and by personal call. Most 
of them were for small lots of from 
50 to 200 plants, but when the final 
batch was wrapped I had sold 12,000 
over and above the 1500 plants re- 
served for transplanting to another 
lot. 

Digging, packing—I did everything 
myself and I enjoyed meeting the 
people who called. But the big thrill 
of the year came a morth later when 
the berries began to ripen. They 
were big and luscious, and grew in 
abundance. 


During the 5 weeks’ picking sea- 
son, I kept a group of neighbor chil- 
dren and myself busy, but we could- 
n’t supply the demand. Customers’ 
cars lined the road beside my patch 
every day. 

At the end of the season the chil- 
dren and I figured we had picked 
and sold 1400 quarts. This success 
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prompted me to purchase five more 
new lots, all either adjoining or near 
my place. Premier strawberries will 
be planted in two of these lots, ever- 
bearing variety in two others, and 
red raspberries in the fifth. 

I also plan to establish an_ irriga- 
tion system for my everbearing bed 
and some kind of an insulated build- 
ing to receive my berries as soon as 
they are picked. Furthermore, I have 
given my business a name, “Gorrell 
Fruit Gardens,” and have registered 
it among the nursery establishments 
of the state. 

So you see how my “retirement” 
has led me into a profitable new busi- 
ness. And not the least important by- 
product of this enterprise is my pre- 
sent good health which enables me 
to enjoy every minute of my working 
day. In fact I attribute my present 
health to the fact I am gainfully em- 
ployed at enjoyable out-of-door work. 


HE STICKS TO HIS GUNS 


HEN ERNEST Ritter, of Erie, Pennsylvania, was 


11, he bought an old English pistol for 25 cents, 
and sold it the next day for $1.25. By sticking to his 
guns, Ritter, now middle aged, operates an antique 
shop that inventories a $10,000 stock, and is one of 


the most successful in the area. 





His one time hobby has taken him all over northwestern Pennsylvania, col- 


lecting articles and holding them for a reasonable profit. 


He warns against gee- 


gaws, nice to glance at but hard to sell. As a case in point, he recalls an antique 
piano with a wax lady thrown in that he once bought for $175 and almost des- 


paired of selling before someone took it off his hands. 


Henry Ford, who dis- 


covered Ritter years ago, has bought about $24,000 worth of his antiques and 
trucked them away to the Dearborn museum. He has an 1870 hobby-horse he 


hopes to sell a movie studio. 
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Needlework skill learned as a girl forms 


the basis of paying business 


Nales-Appeal in Handmade Articles 


Rebecca Tarshis 


compe out of date?” Genial 
| Mrs. Lee Sherman threw up her 
hands and shook all over with laugh- 
ter at my question. 

“It’s not only popular,” she finally 
managed to say, “but it pays well.” 

No one could doubt that answer 
looking at her stall loaded with cro- 
cheted doilies of every size and shape; 
embroidered pillow cases with sheets 
to match; lacy tablecloths; warm, col- 
orful afghans; pin cushions; and 
towels of all varieties—for the bath- 
toom, the guest room, and the kit- 
chen—each edged with a lovely, hand- 
made lace. 

That wasn’t all Mrs. Sherman dis- 
played in her stall. She had baby 
clothes, fabric animals and dolls, and 
attractive lapel pieces made of bright 
green and red felt. In addition to these 


there were all kinds of aprons as 
well as chair sets, both crocheted and 
embroidered. 

Eye-catching, too, were the pot- 
holders. Not only were some cro- 
cheted with gaily colored thread and 
others made of bright scraps of cot- 
ton, but there seemed to be an end- 
less variety of sizes, shapes, and de- 
signs. The most unusual potholders 
were miniature crocheted dresses, 
cream and sugar sets, and flowers. 


Mrs. Sherman’s special pride are 
her lace patterns. All of these are 
carefully drawn on graph paper with 
the aid of a compass. Many of her 
designs are original. Others are a com- 
bination of stitches from different pat- 
terns. She makes some of the special 
patterns for edgings to sell by the 
yard. The rest she incorporates with 
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embroidery patterns or adapts to fancy 
cut borders on pillow cases, sheets, 
or towels. She has also originated a 
number of patterns for baby caps, 
sweaters, and booties. 


Personable, stout Mrs. Sherman 
has her needlework stall in the public 
market of Eugene, a city of approxi- 
mately :30,000 people in. the center 
of a rich farming district in western 
Oregon. 

“I’ve had this stall 7 years, 
related, “and I love it.” 


” she 


It was not hard to understand her 
affection for this small market stall, 
because at least 50 per cent of the 
handiwork shown there had grown 
out of her own labor and thoughts. 
The remainder of the merchandise 
she sells on a commission basis for 
other women who live in or around 
Eugene. 

Mrs. Sherman finds her work plea- 
sant, remunerative, and she thorough- 
ly enjoys people. Resembling a ba- 
zaar from the Arabian Nights, her 
stall is a combination workroom, of- 
fice, salesroom, and even parlor. She 
spends at least 8 hours a day there, 
crocheting or embroidering when she 
isn’t busy waiting on customers. From 
time to time a friend stops to chat. 
Mrs. Sherman also does some needle- 
work at home after her housework is 


finished. 


She learned to crochet, Mrs. Sher- 
man said, when she was a little girl. 
“{ was mighty glad I did, too,” she 
confided, “because it provides me 
with a living now.” 

Mrs, Sherman was originally a 


_ loaded with sales appeal. Both men 
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poultry picker. But the work became 
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too difficult for her and she had to | 


give it up. In looking around for 
something else to do which would not 
take special training, she decided to | 
see if she could convert her crochet- 
ing hobby into a paying business. She 
soon discovered that “homemade” was 


and women admired her needlework. 
And what was more important, they 
were willing to buy it. The success 
of Mrs. Sherman’s experiment far ex- 
ceeded her expectations. From the be- 





. . » MODERN BAZAAR 


The bazaar keepers of the East have noth- 
ing on Mrs. Lee Sherman who operates a 
well-paying booth in the public market of 
Eugene, Oregon that features home-made 
crocheted articles. 





ginning her business flourished, and | 
she has had no difficulty maintawing | 
production and sales. ’ 


Most of the customers are people 
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in Eugene or from the little towns 
close by. But a large number are tour- 
ists who hear about Eugene’s color- 
ful public market and come te look 
around. Many of the tourists have 
continued io order needlework from 
Mrs. Sherman by mail. 


Her most expensive items are the 
pillow cases and matching sheet sets 
with crocheted and embroidered bor- 
ders. These sell for $20 to $22.50 a 
set, depending upon the quality of 
the percale. Pillow cases with cro- 
cheted edgings sell for $5.00 to $8.50 
a pair. Three piece Turkish towel 
sets, also with crocheted edgings, 
bring Mrs. Sherman from $5.00 to 
$7.00. And the price for dish towels, 
with a simple design embroidered in 
one corner, is $4.00 for a set of six. 
Potholders are the least expensive 
items, and average about 65 cents 
apiece. Crocheted doilies, 6 inches in 
diameter, sell for 75 cents apiece. 


Overhead: does not bother Mrs. 
Sherman very much. Her expenses 
consist only of rent for her stall and 
the cost of thread, yarn, needles, and 
the different fabrics she uses. Neigh- 
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bors and friends contribute scraps of 
gay cottons left from dresses and 
aprons they have made for use in the 
making of potholders. 


Her tools are simple. They consist 
of assorted sewing needles, several 
pairs of knitting needles, and about 
15 or 20 crochet hooks—bone for yarn 
work, steel for fine thread. She re- 
cently lost her first crochet hook, one 
her mother had given her about 40 
years ago. 

Like many other people during the 
war, Mrs. Sherman had to find ways 
to get around shortages of supplies 
and increased operating costs. 

“But more people were buying be- 
cause they had more money,” she ex- 
plained. “For instance, people who 
used to buy only one pair of pillow 
cases at a time before the war, later 
got three and four pairs at once.” 

The Shermans are from South Da- 
kota. Ten years ago they came to 
Eugene to visit their daughter and: 
son-in-law and to see their two grand- 
children. Oregon’s Willamette valley 
pleased them so much they decided 
to stay. 


rr 


To a young heart everything is fun.—Dickens. 


Leisure is time for doing something useful; this leisure the diligent 


man will obtain; but the lazy man, never.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Three Ohio sisters cash in on their 
experience in raising children 
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BUSINESS 


built by mothers 


WENTY-FIVE thousand toys for 

tiny tots including 10,000 ham- 
mer and peg boards and innumerable 
slide and push toys, is the enviable 
first year’s record of three Akron, 
Ohio, homemakers who have built 
a toy business out of their own experi- 
ence in raising families. 

They call their project the Sisters’ 
Manufacturing Company as_ the 
three co-founders, Mrs. Henrietta 
Scholl, Mrs. Mae Kirkpatrick, and 
Mrs. Jane Freidhoff are sisters. 

When they started their venture 
last spring, they were casting about 


for something to occupy their time ° 


as their children were grown. 

Toy making appealed to them. 
They felt they had served an ap- 
prenticeship in this field and from 
their own home careers had learned 
something of children’s toy needs and 
preferences. 

They found themselves projected 
into the toy field, when a wood work- 





Gladys Blackmore 


er who had closed his shop to go 
into another line of work, invited 
them to his place to see some ma- 
chinery. 

The sisters were impressed, prompt- 


ly bought the machinery and had it 


installed in a vacant store building — 


they had rented. 

Power machinery frightened them 
and it was several days before they 
could muster su‘ficiert courage to 
press the starting button. 

“T think it was the nu:se more than 
any fear of the machinery itself that 
frightened us,” Mrs. Freidhoff_ re- 
called, laughingly, “We kept all oper- 
ations at arms length at first; but as 
we grew accustomed to the work and 
saw what lovely things we could 
make, our enthusiasm mounted.” 

But the return of confidence she 
refers to must have come rapidly or 
the sisters could never have set the 
record they did, despite a serious help 
shortage. Fortunately, materials were 
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not a problem, since they use only 
short pieces of wood that are readily 
available as salvage. 

A hint of the way their motherly 
experience has helped them in per- 
fecting their toys comes from another 
statement by Mrs. Freidhoff: 

“We knew the punishment these 
playthings would have to take,” she 
explained, “and we determined to 
make only sturdy, well-made toys. 
Every piece is inspected to insure a 
smooth finish that will protect little 
fingers and a firm construction that 
will guarantee strength.” 
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The company so far is strictly a 
“woman only” proposition, the hus- 
bands having stayed away from every 
part of the venture. The sisters em- 
ploy seven women to help with the 
assembly and painting, at present re- 
serving most of the machine work 
and inspection for themselves. How- 
ever, they are enlarging their plant, 
and hope in the near future to confine 
themselves more exclusively to the 
office and sales work. If they: get 
swamped with orders, Mrs.’ Friedhoff 
explained, some of the cutting. work 
can always be farmed out to: the 


. - . « PROFIT FROM EXPERIENCE 


Mrs. Mae Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Jane Freidhoff and Mrs. Henrietta Scholl examine products 


of their imagination. 
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small woodworking shops in the vi- 
cinity, the parts being brought into 
the sisters’ shop for assembly and 
painting. 

Their newest item is training sets 
for little tots. Over 1000 of these 
have already been made and will be 
featured this spring at baby shows 
all over the country. Mrs. Freidhoff 
describes them as “ . . an ornamental 
wall rack placed low enough in the 
bathroom for the little folk to use 
themselves. Designed in the form of 
animals and painted in gay colors, 
each set will have a place for the 


towel.” 


Satisfied as the three partners are | 
with the rapid development of their | 
little business, they are constantly on | 
the lookout for new things to make. | 

“We feel this is only the begin- 
ning,” said Mrs. Freidhoff optimisti- 
cally. “Every day some mother makes 
a suggestion that sets us off on a new 
trail, Some of the suggestions are 
practical, many are not; but we are 
always ready to try out any idea that 


sounds good to us.” 


ir 


"Specs for chickens 


Fitting chickens with “specs” is 
one of the profitable leisure time 
activities of Paul Petersen of Eugene, 
Oregon, and one that he says pays 
good dividends in terms of time spent 
upon it during the months of Sep- 
tember and October. For those un- 
initiated in the art of chicken speck- 
ing, a word of explanation is in order. 

A chicken spec is a small piece of 
aluminum, somewhat resembling the 
glasses worn by people, that fits di- 
rectly over the chicken’s eyes and is 
held in place with a small cotter pin. 

The spec prevents the chicken 
from looking directly ahead and so 
curbs his tendency to peck other 
chickens, particularly those with sores. 





Directions for fitting specs, Paul 
tells us, come with every box, but 
most people, lacking the time, skill, 
and patience prefer to call on an 
“expert.” Paul is the expert in his 
territory, and many chicken raisers 
call for his services every fall. He 
charges them $1.00 an hour up, and 
under favorable conditions can spec 
more than 200 chickens in that length 
of time. 


In 1944 Paul specked 4000 chick- 
ens and made $20; in 1945, 5000 
at $30. All work was done during odd 
evening hours. He says he likes the 
work and he thoroughly enjoys go- 
ing to different homes and meeting 
different people. 
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youngster’s comb, toothbrush and : 
tooth paste, soap, wash cloth, and f 
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Michael von Motzeck, the John Powers of 
dog world, hits the jack pot 
with career dogs. 
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[' YOU THINK your dog is so cute 
he ought to be on a magazine 
cover, you might let Michael von 
Motzeck of Chicago have a look at 
him, for he runs a canine casting of- 
fice for many of the country’s lead- 
ing commercial photographers. 

Von Motzeck makes his dog- 
modeling bureau pay. It’s housed in 
a two story building between the 
skyscrapers of Chicago’s near North 
Side. Artists, photographers, adver- 
tising agencies, and motion picture 
personalities keep Mike and his wife, 





Henry Charles Suter 


Mary, busy thumbing through their 
unique catalogue of hundreds of 
camera-wise canine models. 

Artist Norman Rockwell and pho- 
tographers recently made a triv from 
New York to Mike’s to sketch and 
photograph a cover dog for Saturday 
Evening Post. Sarra, famed photog- 
rapher, also is one of von Motzeck’s 
clients. 

When Mike's four-footed models 
graduate in their studies in stance, de- 
portment, and poise, they receive a 
beauty treatment at the hands of 
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Mary von Motzeck, who formerly 
made a hobby of training dogs in her 
native Mississippi. 

“They get trimmed, brushed, and 
plucked before going to the photog- 
raphers,” says Mary. “Some dogs, 
like glamor girls, love their camera 
stint. None actually dislike being 
photographed.” 

The fees—they’re steep. “I get 
from $10 to $50 a shot from adver- 
tisers who use our dogs,” Mike says. 
“They never complain after they see 
the photographs. The more basa 
boiled they are, the harder they fall 


for a sentimental dog picture.” 


Mike is most careful about picking 
the right dog for the right advertise- 
ment. If a bank wants a dog to sym- 
bolize “faithful service,” this John 
Robert Powers of dogdom will dig up 
the most grim, gloomy, vicious bull- 
dog he can produce and lug him in 
the Motzeck Cadillac to the studio. 

Should a smart dress house desire 
a rotogravure ad depicting a nice lady 
walking her dog, Mike will produce 
an aristocratic borzoi or Afghan 
hound to give the picture the proper 
touch. 

“But,” Mike stipulates, “if a cereal 
company wants a photo of a freckle- 
faced boy and his pet at the breakfast 
table, I’ll give ’em the most nonde- 
script, tail-wagging mongrel I’ve got. 
Only—” he adds hastily, “I never call 
such dogs ‘mutts.’ I say ‘cross-breeds.’ 
That term makes the owners happier!” 

Von Motzeck was born near 
Springfield, Ill., the son of a dog 
trainer and the grandson of an animal 
expert, and his whole life has been 








of the top dog men in the country. 
His clients include playwrights, doc- 


tors, judges and business tycoons, | 


K. T. Stevens, the actress, swears by 
his ability. So does John Raitt, a 
singing star of the musical play, Ok- 
lahoma, whose dogs Mike boards. 

Von Motzeck will train dogs to do 
almost anything. Recently Dr. Rob- 
ert Bean, director of Chicago's re- 
nowned Brookfield Zoo, needed a 
dog for night patrol work at the park. 
Mike selected a dog, took him to the 
ZOO. 
“I made our dog go into the lion 
house,” Mike relates. “At first he 
was scared stiff. Then I made him 
lie down in front of the black leop- 
ard’s cage; the cat tried vainly to 
reach him with its slashing claws. 
On subsequent nights we walked 
past the bears into the house where 
the chimps and monkeys gibbered. 
At last the dog lost his fear and be- 
came interested in his guard duties. 
But on the last night of training he 
broke away. We thought he was 
washed up—a coward. He headed 
straight for a clump of bushes. There 
were yells, growls! He had scared off 
five prowlers waiting for a chance to 
break into the zoo’s concessions. One 
man was captured, the others ran. 
Our dog had proved himself!” 


Mike, a lean, scholarly man with 
a small mustache and spectacles, looks 
more like a university professor than 
a dog impressario. He practices show- 
manship in exploiting his modeling 
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wrapped up in dogs and it’s no won- | 
der that, after making dogs his hobby, | 
he is today, in his early forties, one | 
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bureau and kennels. Yet he is an ex- 
pert’s expert on canine history, habits, 
and nutrition. His library on dog 
lore, exceeding 2000 volumes, is 


worth more than $20,000. 


Chicagoans are accustomed to see- 
ing Mike sail over the boulevards in 
expensive cars, packed with yipping 
dogs. “It’s good advertising!” Mike 
slyly admits. “Once I had a Rolls 
Royce. Then I spent $3200 for a 
rakish Cord, and $165 to have my 
coat of arms emblazoned in gold leaf 
on the doors. During a Chicago dog 
show I slipped the doorman five dol- 
lars to park my limousine in front of 
the place and the advertising paid 
off.” 

When American dogs came into 
the war picture von Motzeck was 
called upon to help train the men 
who were to handle the war dogs. 
In 1943 Mike went to San Diego 
to coach 70 dog handlers rounded up 
by the Coast Guard, Army, and 


Marines. 


Today several of these war dogs 
now back from their missions over- 
seas are using Mike’s kennels as a 
rehabilitation center. Von Motzeck 
also trained dogs for war plant guard 
duties. 
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Now that the war is over his dogs 
are rented for week end hunting 
trips, and for patrolling homes and 
estates while owners are on vacation. 
He also acts as a consultant to blind 
people when they are accustoming 
themselves to walking with seeing- 
eye dogs. 

A Chicago fireman brought his 
blind daughter to Mike. “She can’t 
make her dog walk with her prop- 
erly,” the man said. “Can you correct 
the dog?” 


“The fault is not with the dog. 
It’s with your daughter!” was the 
answer. “She tightens up, and takes 
mincing little half-steps because she’s 
afraid. The dog is being thrown off 


step and is confused by her gait.” 


Mike talked to the girl in such a 
way that she became indignant and 
she strode out of Mike’s place in a 
huff, unwittingly walking in com- 
plete harmony with her dog. She 
has had no trouble walking with the 
dog since. 


When the daughter of an Illinois 
supreme court justice suffered a 
stroke, Michael von Motzeck was 
urged to re-educate her in the art of 
walking. He placed a brace, on which 
the girl could lean for support, across 
the shoulders of a sturdy Great Dane. 
Then he sent her out alone on busy 
Chicago streets. Unknown to her, 
he ordered one of his trainers to trail 
her with a candid camera for four 
hours, snapping photos of the girl 
and dog crossing streets, negotiating 
high curbs, and turning corners. Mike 
used the pictures to show the girl the 
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errors she had made. Today she does 
very well with her companion. 

Mike’s own heart is as big as a St. 
Bernard’s. He once bought a blind 
pointer from an owner who no longer 
wanted him and tried unsuccessfully 
to interest eye specialists in the dog. 
Finally he telephoned a famous doc- 
tor, asked for an appointment, pre- 
sumably for examination of his own 
eyes. When he showed up at the 
doctor's offices he brought along the 
blind dog. 

“Look, Doc,” Mike explained, “my 
eyes are all right, but this dog needs 
your help!” 

Overwhelmed by sheer von Mot- 
zeck persistence, the doctor examined 
the dog, and then told Mike he’d 
never see again. Mike took the dog 
home and kept him in his kennels 


until he died. 


If your own dog chases motor cars, 
the von Motzecks will cure him, but 
it will cost you $75 a month for the 
duration of the training, which in- 
cludes an introduction to Chicago’s 
six-lane Outer Drive, one of the 
world’s busiest highways. Motorists 
are frequently amazed at the sight of 
a thin smiling man and a pack of 
yelping hounds patiently huddled on 
a safety island in the midst of roaring 
traffic. That'll be Mike, immunizing 
his charges against the car-chasing 
fever. 

Mike has his own technique for 
breaking dogs of the habit of chasing 
chickens with lethal intent. He hyp- 
notizes a live chicken and places it 
in the middle of a circle of dogs; then 
he just stands there and glowers. By 
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a magic all his own, he implants into 
each dog’s mind an aversion to chick- 
ens he will remember as long as he 
lives. 

Mike once snarled traffic in down- 
town St. Louis so tightly that police 
still recall the event with a shudder. 
This happened when Mike, for $200 
a week fee from a distillery concern, 
dressed a kennel employee as a Ken- 
tucky colonel and posed the fake 
aristocrat with two deep-voiced, ex- 
cited Great Danes. The trio paraded 
St. Louis streets in Mike’s Cadillac. 
Policemen and firemen had to be 
called to disperse the crowds that this 
show attracted. 


When hunting dogs in the delta 
country of Mississippi fell exhausted 
in the fields, Mike was dispatched 
there by the maker of a prepared dog 
food to help the local county health 
officials make a study of these cases. 
Cause of the dogs’ exhaustion was 
diagnosed as heartworm. Today, with 
his passion for research into all things 
canine, Mike is seeking a cure for 
this disease. 


In handling dogs von Motzeck is 
equal to any occasion. Once he was 
commissioned to pose a toy Boston 
bull in a remorseful, heartbroken at- 
titude, but the dog, frisky and happy, 
refused to cooperate. Mike trickled 
water on the floor from a concealed 
hose, then pointed to the stream and 
intoned in shocked tones: “Shame on 
you!” That did the trick. The dog 
exuded remorse and the photographer 
snapped a photo which won first 
place in a national contest for feature 
pictures. 
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Vaudeville performers who yearn 
for dog acts of their own frequently 
hire the von Motzecks to train ani- 
inals for them. For a commission of 
15 per cent of the act’s revenue, the 
von Motzecks will, transform their 
dogs into brilliant performers, doing 
tricks that tie in with the actor’s line 
of patter. 

But Mike’s wife still smiles wryly 
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when her husband relates his troubles 
with one memorable act which in- 
volved training a dog for performing 
with an attractive night club artist. 
The dog was taught to snatch a cape 
from the dancer at the conclusion of 
her act. 

“It was tough!” says Mike. “Too 
many fellows wanted to take the dog’s 
place in the act.” 


SUBS 


woman 64 
makes 
gardening 


pay 





Mrs. L. J. Aden 


R A WOMAN 64, preparing and operating hotbeds may seem an unusual hobby 
but I have been doing this for several years and making it pay. 


All the work I do myself—digging, the building of frames, hauling of fertilizer 


and the planting. 
growing a wider variety of plants. 


My only regret is I haven’t time to enlarge my hotbed layout for 


Each spring to my place in Bentley, North Dakota, come gardeners to buy their 


cabbage and tomato plants. 


I retain about 200 of each type for my own use and 


after the farm women have made ‘their purchases, the surplus is sold to a gardener 


in a nearby town. 


Tomato plants bring 35 cents a dozen, cabbage plants 10 cents less, and I net 
approximately $30 a season in addition to the revenue from the sale of tomatoes, 


cabbages, and onions later in the year. 

















Profitable Hobbies Will 
Pay $2.00 for Each 
Article Accepted for 
Hobby Parade. 


Send material to Hobby 
Parade Editor, Profitable Hob- 
bies, 3958 Central, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Extra Money from Beaten 


Biscuits 


E> 
a, 







Y BEATEN BISCUITS are _ better 
known than I am here in Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee, so when I wanted 
to earn money for 
the Red Cross en Lal 
last fall, I decided oe 
to sell them. A ‘5 ' 
friend, who 
wanted to give an in 
altar cloth to her Way. yh 
church, worked 
with me. We used a beaten biscuit 
machine, which looks like a clothes 
wringer, and is quicker and quieter 
than beating the dough by hand. 
We sold our biscuits for 25 cents 
a dozen, always putting in several 
extra biscuits, and had more orders 
than we could fill. We earned about 
$5.00 or $6.00 an evening; I made 
$18.75 to give to the Red Cross, and 
my friend had enough for a lovely 
altar cloth. Samuella Harlan 
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Visitors Buy Crocheted Articles 
ANY CONSIDER crocheting work 
because of the time and infinite 

patience it takes; but I love it. We 
operate a summer 
resort in Grand 
Rapids, Minne- 
sota, and guests 
buy articles I 
have already cro- 
cheted, or order 
gifts for Christmas delivery. I espe- 
cially like these latter, because I can 
crochet them during the winter while 
earning about $1.00 for an evening's 
work. My best sellers are children’s 
dresses, davenport or chair sets, and 
fancy tea aprons. 

When my volume becomes too 
great, I hope to start a “crochet club” 
for women who, like myself, love to 
crochet, but who want a little profit 
from their hobby. 





Neva E. Tilden 


Hub Cap Hunting Pays Off 
EN WHO worK with C. E. Ma- 
haney, of Hatch, New Mexico, 
claim he can see a hub cap farther 
than they can 
see a car. Ma- 
haney, who works 
for the State 
Highway Depart- 
ment operating a 
road grader, says 
that the reason is that they are not 
interested, while collecting hub caps 

is his hobby. 

Some days he has found as many 
as 15 hub caps. He saves them until 
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he has between 50 and 75; then sells 
the accumulation to a used parts deal- 
er for at least 30 cents apiece, or in- 
dividual hub caps for as much as 


$1.00. 


Pigs Buy a Piano 
NE SPRING, Nellie M. Jones, of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, was given 
seven measly, half starved, sickly 
“runty” baby pigs 
by her father, who 
said, “There’s 
money in_ those 
pigs, if you have 
the time and pa- 
tience.” She 
wanted the money and she felt sorry 
for the animals, so she took care of 
them. By market time, they had 
grown into fat, slick porkers, equal 
to her father’s best hogs. The money 
from their sale made a substantial 
payment on the piano she had 
dreamed of, but had thought imposs- 
ible. 








Money in Painting Dishes 
rs. CLARENCE B. Foster, of 
Grinnell, Iowa, makes old dishes 
new with her paint bush. At auctions 
and closing out 
sales, she buys 
dishes that some 
folks wouldn't 
even have in their 
homes; but after 
she transforms ; 
these cast-offs by using an ordinary 
small brush and a good grade of 
enamal, the dishes sell easily. Out of 
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her profits last year, Mrs. Foster 
bought a wheel-chair for the hospital. 


Carvings Sell Rapidly 
HEN Mrs. Susan Proper, who 
lives near Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, was 22, polio took away the 
use of her left leg. 
Refusing to re- 
main idle, her 
“restless fingers” 
began to carve 
exquisite minia- 
tures. Over a pe- 
riod of years (she’s near 70 now) her 
skill has so increased, her carvings 
win prizes annually at exhibitions 

and fairs. 

Enthusiastic buyers have purchased 
her works. She is now at work on a 
21 x 28 inch night club scene with all 


wooden figures including orchestra. 
Walter Rudolph 


Cash in Rebuilding Farm 
Machines 

R OVER 25 YEARS, George L. Wil- 

kinson of Rochester, New York, 
has been picking up junked farm ma- 
chinery and toois 
and putting them 
in good working 
condition. Twen- 
ty six years ago, 
he bought a lawn 
mower. for 25 
cents, repaired it, and has been using 
it ever since. A corn harvester, junked 
20 years ago, cost him $6.00; a'day’s 
work on it and it runs like a new 
machine. 
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in mountains of North Carolina, 
S. Clayton Riddle carves novel and 
beautiful objects. 
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Tourists Buy Rhododendron Knickknacks 


HODODENDRON, known to most 

people as a flowering shrub, is 
an evergreen indigenous to the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Tennessee. But the characteristic of 
this plant which has been of most 
interest to me is its tendency to form 
a stool at the ground level covered 
with a pebbled burl. Burl is common 
on the bole of these little trees, too, 
but these formations are usually larg- 
er and more irregular in shape than 
those forming at the stool. 

Long ago I learned some very 
handsome novelty items could be 
made of this lak trays, candle 
sticks, decorative vases, table lamps, 
fruit bowls, hall trees, picture frames, 
even throne chairs. 

Ash trays are made from a burled 
cross section about 1% inches thick. 
The hollowing out is done with a 
brace and bit and a good sharp chisel, 
after which the tray is sanded and 
given a coat of light oak varnish. 
Table lamps require a burl of larger 
diameter from which the bottom side 
is hollowed out in a manner similar 
to that used with the ash trays. This 
leaves the burl on the dome-shaped 





S. CLAYTON RIDDLE 


top side with the stem of the lamp 
above it like the spout of a funnel. 





I do a thriving tourist trade in 
these items at my Mt. Mitchell Sou- 
venir Shop, ten miles south of Celo, 
North Carolina, on the state high- 
way. It has proved a good and lucra- 
tive hobby to turn to after an adven- 
turous, active life, which has included 
eight years as a school teacher, sev- 
eral years as a photographer, seven 
years on a New Mexico homestead. 
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. . » JOSEPH RASDALE 


The one-time butcher's clerk whose 
expanded hobby has made Elsie, 
Michigan, famous in philatelic 
circles. 
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Stamp Town Every Collector Knows 


Gerald S. Root 


ae $4,000 For the stamp collection 
as advertised .. .” 
“Will offer $4,500 for collection 


“We will pay $5,000 for collection 
No. 503...” 

And so a collection that cost the 
dealer $1,800 sold to the highest bid- 
der at a profit of $3,200. 

This is an example of the auction- 
by-mail technique developed by four 
stamp dealers at Elsie, Michigan. 


The success of their plan has 
helped to make Elsie (Pop. 800) “the 
biggest little stamp town in the 
world.” 

There’s no mystery about this form 
of stamp merchandising. It’s simpl 
a regular auction conducted haomal 
the mails. A monthly catalogue of 
the stamps on hand is prepared and 
shipped to known stamp collectors 
throughout the country. The sale is 
made to the highest bidder, with the 
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understanding, of course, his money 
will be refunded if the collection is 
not exactly as advertised. 

Elsie’s rise to fame as a stamp deal- 
er’s headquarters began 15 years ago 
with the arrival of 31-year old Joseph 
Rasdale, formerly a St. Louis, Michi- 
gan, stamp dealer, with his wife and 
stamp collection. But it was not as 
a dealer that Rasdale came to Elsie 
but as the clerk in a local butcher 
shop. On Sundays and on week days, 
too, after the store was closed, he 
continued plugging away at his stamp 
trading. 

Rasdale says now that his meat- 
cutting was never more than a ‘blind,’ 
and that his collecting was always his 
main interest. After a year or so, his 
stamp business improved to the point 
where he was able to quit his butcher 
shop job and devote his full time to 
sales techniques he perfected in 
adapting his business to the conditions 
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of the town. Firm in the conviction 
stamp dealers could weather the de- 
pression better if they associated 
themselves more closely and pooled 
their information, Rasdale began 
writing his stamp dealer friends, sing- 
ing the town’s praises and urging 
them to move there. Costs were lower, 
he argued, especially house and of- 
fice rents, and the post office facili- 
ties were adequate. Closer associa- 
tion, he continued, would enable 
them to advise one another, and 
would permit an exchange of stamps 
between them that would be mutual- 
ly advantageous. 

First to heed his call was W. T. 
Betts of Saginaw, Mich., who closed 
up his business there and moved to 
Elsie in 1933. Bett’s wife gave up a 
job to accompany her husband and 
this added to the risks involved in 
the venture. 

“When I first moved here,” Betts 
reminisced recently, “Joe loaned me 
$8 to pay my first month’s rent. My 
earnings that first year averaged about 
10 cents an hour; but in 1934 I made 
my first big deal, and since then the 
sledding has not been so rough.” 

His first major transaction was the 
sale of the previously mentioned 
$5,000 collection that gave him a 
gross profit of $3,200—one of many 
similar deals made since by the Elsie 
dealers. 

In the meantime Rasdale had also 


. . . DOWN TO BUSINESS 


Joseph Rasdale checks the stamp contents 
of some of the lower files in the bank 
vault. 
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written to other collectors and soon 
two more, Helen Simmons and Phil- 
ip McKinney, both dealers from 
Jackson, Michigan, responded to his 
call and moved their operations to 
Elsie. This completed the team that 
has made this little town famous in 
the philatelic world. 

True to the stamp tradition, each 
of these dealers started their collect- 
ing as a hobby. 

Rasdale began his stamp collecting 
at 10, when a teacher interested him 
in the pastime. He abandoned it for 
a while after graduation but came 
back to it after he had married and 
settled down, and was carrying his 
carefully packed collection when he 
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arrived at Elsie to do the spade work 
for the business there. 

Betts likewise began stamp col- 
lecting as a school boy. He was led to 
this passive hobby, perhaps, by a boy- 
hood swimming injury that has re- 
sulted in his wearing an artificial 
leg and walking on crutches. He, too, 
left stamp collecting for a time after 
leaving school in 1916, but returned 
to it a dozen years later to establish 
a successful stamp business at Rose- 
bush, Michigan. Later the depression 
caught him at Saginaw, from which 
town he came to Elsie. 

McKinney, an electrician by trade, 
also began collecting stamps at 10, 
but unlike the others he never gave 


. . « « STORING PRECIOUS STAMPS 


W. S. Lusk (pad in hand), cashier at the Elsie Bank, checks packages containing a 
valuable collection that Philip McKinney (center) and W. T. Betts are storing in the 


bank vault. 
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up his hobby. In 1932 he bought out 
a Jackson stamp dealer and made his 
hobby his business. 

Mrs. Simmons became interested 
in stamps while living in Portland, 
Michigan, later continuing her activi- 
ties as a dealer in Jackson. 

Every one of the above dealers ar- 
rived in Elsie penniless, or nearly so, 
but today each has a self-owned busi- 
ness, has raised a family, and owns 
his own home—all from the earnings 
of his stamp dealing. 

Beside the mail auction technique, 
these dealers have developed another 
specialty, the sending of stamp assort- 
ments through the mails to prospec- 
tive customers on approval. In spite 
of the necessity of dealing extensivel 
with unknown prospects, these rw 
ers report a very small percentage of 
loss through this method. They also 
deal with stamp clubs, and Rasdale 
makes weekly trips to all parts of the 
state to visit his customers at their 
regular meetings. 

Stamps are obtained by various 
methods familiar to all large scale 
dealers. Estates of stamp collectors 
are one source. Betts, for example, 
purchased one such collection in 1934 
for $27,500. These were next sorted, 
classified, and sold in small lots to 
his customers. 

Persons tired of collecting, or col- 


Photographs Courtesy Detroit News 
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lectors forced by financial reverses 
to sell their collections, are another 
source. Wholesalers in London and 
other large European cities provide 
the bulk of the foreign stamps. The 
Elsie dealers still have a few personal 
connections in some foreign coun- 
tries. 

Although buying and selling stamps 
is a matter of business routine with 
them now, none of the four has en- 
tirely lost his original interest in 
stamps as a hobby. 

“I can’t think of a thing I would 
rather do,” declared McKinney re- 
cently, “even after all these years in 
business.” 

“But I think we had more fun,” 
put in Rasdale, “back in the old days 
when we were barely struggling 
along.” 

The war accelerated stamp collect- 
ing since many had more money to 
spend than ever before, while others 
turned to stamps to take their mind 
off their troubles. 

Ten per cent of their customers, 
the Elsie dealers report, were in army 
camps, where thousands who had nev- 
er looked twice at a stamp before, 
took to collecting for off-duty relaxa- 
tion. Furthermore, dealers expect 
these soldiers to continue their hobbv 
after they return to civilian life. 


© 


I’ve taken my fun where I’ve found it. 





—Rudyard Kipling—Tue Lantes. 
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Hobby paves the way to presidency 
of 30 million-dollar department store 


a doll shapes her Career 


aac SHAVER Is a Faith Bald- 
win heroine come to life—tall, 
glamorous, and successful. 

As president of Lord & Taylor's 
store in New York she’s the first 
woman to lead a 30 million dollar 
corporation of this kind. 

She’s the epitome of all career wo- 
men. Her rise in business has been 
high spotted with many news-making 
attainments in fashion, art, and mer- 
chandising, all of which had their 
beginnings in a doll-making hobby 
and her efforts to make it profitable. 

Slim, graceful with keen brown 
eyes and auburn hair, which she in- 
sists on caring for herself, Miss Shav- 
er is forty but looks younger. The 
key to her success is a type of person- 
ality that’s prefixed with dynamic. 

Her well-turned look, her gracious 
living, and conversation combine to 


Helen J. Bowen 


make her one of those “typical New 
Yorkers” who usually come from some 
other part of the country. Miss Shav- 
er is no exception, having been born 
and reared in Arkansas. 

She and her sister were educated, 
first at the University of Arkansas, 
later at the University of Chicago. 
Their education completed, they de- 
termined to crack New York. 


Established in the big city, Elsie, 
who was an artist, began amusing her- 
self during spare moments by design- 
ing a modern doll; a figure fashioned 
from bits of cotton goods bunched 
together and then twisted into the 
desired shape. This done, a face was 
painted on the doll’s head, which was 
then topped with hair made from silk 
floss. 

Sister Dorothy, admiring the fin- 
ished novelty, suddenly recalled the 
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Kewpie dolls of her earlier years— 
those apple-cheeked, fat-tummied, 


-beaming little puppets: which had 
brought fame and fortune to another 
feminine artist. 


Convinced Elsie’s creation had 
equal merit and appeal, Dorothy 
snuggled one of the dolls under her 
arm one day and took the shortest 
route to the nearest department store. 
Here, her innate gift for salesmanship 
resulted in immediate placement of 
an order. When one shop after an- 
other reacted to her visits in like 
manner, many of them ordering in 
gross lots, the new toy skyrocketed to 
popularity and the sisters set to work 
on a whole group of dolls which they 
named, irrespressibly, * ‘The Five Lit- 
tle Shavers.” 


Now all of this was very exciting 
and gratifying, to be sure; but it also 
entailed long hours of intensive labor 
both physical and mental—the latter 
including considerable bookkeeping, 
a subject the girls had to have dinned 
into them by friends. There were 
headaches, too, growing out of strikes, 
shortages, delayed delivery of mater- 
ials and such; but, where: an old 
hand at the game might have aban- 
doned hope, Dorothy’s sublime ignor- 
ance continually led her to take risks 
which would have worried the more 
experienced manufacturer into a san- 
itarium. 

It was this daring spirit, coupled 
with her unruffled attitude in the 
midst of trials and tribulations, which 
first brought Dorothy Shaver to the 
attention of the firm she now heads. 
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Having purchased her dolls, watched 
her in action, and applauded her 
steady progress, the management 
agreed that here at last was the. ideal 
person to place in charge of their com- 
parison shopping department. Wast- 
ing neither time nor words, they 
stated their proposition. 


To the girl, still in her twenties, 
the whole idea was a challenge . . 
something new, thrilling; something 
bigger than she had ever tried or even 
dreamed of trying. Of course, it would 
mean an end to the doll business; but 
this, in turn, would enable sister 
Elsie to center her talents on more 
important work which she had been 
neglecting, perforce. 


In the final analysis, this was the 
factor that clinched matters. Once 
her mind was made up, Dorothy Shav- 
er put aside the playthings which had 
served her to such good purpose, and 
accepted the Lord & Taylor offer. 


That was back in 1924. A few 
years later, she became a member of 
the board of ditectors and thereafter 
continued her ‘upward course until 
in 1937 she was elected ‘first’ vice- 
president of the store. In this capacity 
she handled advertising, fashion pro- 
motion, public relations and display 
programs, giving to each of these de- 
partments a full measure of her clear 
thinking, boundless vitality, and all: 
round merchandising genius. 


Americans take it for granted that 
the creative arts have a place in in- 
dustry. But in 1927, when Dorothy 
Shaver brought an exhibit of modern 
decorative art from Paris to New 
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York, it was a new concept. Since 
then her efforts have opened new 
fields where industry can utilize the 
arts either directly or indirectly. The 
whole field of fashion styling, for ex- 
ample, stems from the creative arts, 
and it was Dorothy Shaver who or- 
ganized the first bureau of stylists in 
an American department. store. Win- 
dow display and interior display in 
every type of commercial house have 
undergone complete metamorphoses 
due to the influence of the arts. In 
the past year Miss Shaver has been 
instrumental in helping the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art establish an im- 
portant Fashion Institute. 

It was in 1932 that Dorothy Shav- 
er began what has since become one 
of the greatest movements in fashion 
history: The encouragement and stim- 
ulation of American designing tal- 
ent. At that time when the world fol- 
lowed without question the fashion 
dictates of Paris, Miss Shaver began 
her winning battle for the recogni- 
tion of American talent. Among the 
designers who received impetus and 
encouragement from Miss Shaver are 
Adrian, Clare Potter, Joyce, Merry 
Hull, Nettie Rosenstein, Lilly Dache 
and a.host of others. © 2.) 

Miss.Shaver has also promoted the 
cause of the allied arts in, America. 
The artist-craftsmen, as she calls the 
designers in this field, have produced 
some beautiful and original work in 
fabric designs, leather, and jewelry. 
Their work is wholly American with 
a flavor that bespeaks the American 
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traditions from Colonial days to the 
present. 

Another of her pet projects was the 
building up of an especially designed 
wardrobe for girls from 12 to 16, that 
large body of consumers in the awk- 
ward age group so often the despair 
of their elders. The results of this 
drive have brought joy to youngsters 
and parents alike, and have affected 
teen-age fashions throughout the na- 
tion. 

During the war, in addition to Red 
Cross and other allied activities, Miss 
Shaver managed to find time to serve 
as general consultant with the Quar- 
termaster Corps where her knowledge 
of the various angles of merchandis- 
ing proved of inestimable value to the 
government. Her work at Lord & 
Taylor’s was in no way impeded by 
these extra duties for she is, and al- 
ways has been a firm advocate of out- 
side interests and hobbies for the 
working woman, believing that they 
act as a spur to increased efficiency. 

She refuses to take full credit for 
her success, insisting a fair share of 
it is due to the good ideas other folk 
have presented to her. At the same 
time, she admits her talent for recog- 
nizing the value or worthlessness of 
such offerings has been a decided 
asset. And, although she is fond of 
saying “Who cares about the past?” 
surely she must glance back occasion- 
ally and remember with gratitude 
that best idea of all, her sister’s doll; 
the hobby on which she, Dorothy 
Shaver, galloped to fame. 
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Hobbyist finds gold in 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


in corner hardware store hotel 
engineer takes a chance—and wins 


Resilvering Mirrors 


Ludwig Grein 


NE AFTERNOON several years ago 

I was in an Evanston, Illinois, 

hardware store when the owner 

pointing to a glass door leaning 

against the wall, complained, “I wish 

I had some way of getting that door 
down to Chicago.” 

“Why to Chicago?” I asked. 

“Because in this town of 60,000 
people there isn’t a single shop where 
you can get a mirror resilvered.” 

I gulped—and then I heard myself 
saying, “I'll do it for you.” 

His face lighted up like a Neon 
sign, “The job’s yours. The mirror 
will be at your house in an hour.” 

On my way home I wondered if I 
had made a mistake. For the past 
several months I had been making 
small mirrors reasonably well, but 
this one was ten times the size of 
any on which I'd ever worked. My 
homemade equipment, I _ knew, 
wouldn’t be large enough to handle 
it, and what if I would break the 
glass? I put the thought out of my 
mind. Here was my big chance—an 


opportunity to make my hobby pay 
off. 


My interest in the resilvering of 
mirrors grew out of the conclusion 
that I was unable to support my wife 
and five children on my salary as a 
hotel engineer. In casting about for 
a way to make extra money, I had 
happened upon a magazine advertise- 
ment, which, for a few dollars, prom: 
ised detailed instructions, formulas, 
and all the chemicals necessary for 
resilvering mirrors. 

When it all arrived I was like a 
school boy with a chemistry set. Tak- 
ing small quantities of chemicals I 
mixed, boiled, and filtered them ac- 
cording to the instructions, then after 
cleaning and polishing a piece of 
glass, I immersed it in a small tra 
of hot water, mixed the two liquids 
together as directed, and poured this 
mixture on the glass. 

The result —a mirror, not perfect 
by any means, but good enough for 
an encouraging start. I re-checked my 


instructions, and discovered I had 
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Ludwig Grein’s equipment has grown from a small tray and a few chemicals into the elaborate 
workshop illustrated above, complete with big tray, running water and a large assortment 


of chemicals. 


made a few small errors. Gradually 
my technique improved until my mir- 
tors compared favorably with those 
sold in stores. 

But this full length mirror—that 
was a different story. With a feeling 
akin to that of the builder starting on 
the Empire State Building, I plunged 
into the job, building first a scaffold, 
then a tray equipped with hot water 
and gas that would handle this 6 foot 
by 3 foot mirror. 

My first step was to remove the 
paint and the old silver, and when I 
was sure the mirror was chemically 
clean I turned up the gas to bring 


the temperature to between 75 and 
90 degrees. 

With my entire family as an audi- 
ence, I proceeded to mix the chemicals 
and poured them on the glass. Anx- 
iously we all watched the chemical 
processes start. The silver settled on 
the surface of the glass—and there 
was a cheer from the rooting section. 

A moment later a groan went up 
for just when we thought the job 
was finished, a streak raced across 
the silver of the newly-made mirror. 
My heart was beating like a trip 
hammer. I thought the glass had 
cracked. Then I discovered what the 
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trouble was. A small amount of the 
ammonia used in the final cleaning 
process had somehow been retained 
on the edge of the glass and proved 
its cleaning power by making a mark 
on the new silver. As a result, the 
whole surface had to be cleaned again 
and the process repeated. I made three 
more attempts that night before get- 
ting a first-rate job. 

When I delivered the mirror next 
day, my customer complimented me 
on my fine work, and I was elated. 
The money I received paid for my 
chemicals and for the $25 spent in 
constructing the scaffold and tray; 
my only loss was a few hours sleep. 

Because of the prompt service ren- 
dered on the job, the hardware man 
promised me all his future work. And 
within a short time a local glass and 
a paint store turned their mirror re- 
silvering jobs over to me. My only 
failures were minor jobs and invari- 
ably these resulted from trying to 
hasten the process. Once I learned 
to follow the instructions to the letter, 
my work became more profitable. 

However, I did carry on a research 
program of my own, experimenting 
with various ways of applying the 
chemicals. Eventually, I discovered 
two coats of silver would make a 
mirror that was far superior to the 
present day factory ones, which fre- 
quently discolor or turn yellow. It’s 
a matter of great satisfaction to me 
that mirrors I made ten years ago 
are without defect today. 

Gaining confidence, I talked to the 
manager of an Evanston hotel to find 
out if he had any mirror work. He 
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told me he had plenty of work for me. 
In addition to resilvering old mirrors 
he wanted a few of them modernized 
with glass rosettes on the surface. 
This meant drilling holes in the glass, 
and I took the job with the under- 
standing that no responsibility would 
be incurred in the event of breakage. 
All of the mirrors were old so the 
hotel man was amenable to this ar- 
rangement and to date I have re- 
modeled some 50 for him without 
breaking a single one. 

The holes are drilled with a three- 
cornered file, which is sharpened to 
a fine point on one end. The glass is 
laid on an even surface with felt 
padding underneath, and turpentine 
is applied to the spot while the drill- 
ing is being done. Applications of 
turpentine must be repeated over and 
over. When the hole is almost 
through, the file must be handled 
with great care. 

Any clean basement or warm ga- 
rage will serve as an ideal workshop, 
and the materials used don’t exceed 
one-tenth of the price charged for the 
finished product. The expense of re- 
silvering runs only about a third of 
the price of a new mirror, and the re- 
sults. are the same. An advertisement 
in the newspaper frequently will bring 
more business than one. man can 
handle. In larger towns enough busi- 
ness can be obtained from hotels and 
apartment buildings to preclude the 
necessity of dealing with individuals. 

Here is your chance for a small 
business—the work isn’t as difficult as 
it sounds—but remember, take. your 
time. 
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Peace time business for Army 
man stems from chance 
conversation during training 


Little chair grows into BUSINESS 


Helen Staeuble 


Wee RIDING TO maneuvers at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, one morn- 
ing, the occupants of a reconnaissance 
car were batting the breeze when 
someone remarked: 

“There’s a man in my home town 
who makes his living building chairs 
to order—.” 

Raphael G. Wright’s interest was 
alerted. A home workshop worker 


prior to his entrance in the service, 
he'd found the making of chairs fun 
and he had been seriously consider- 
ing it as a post-war career. 

And out of that chance remark has 
come a juvenile chair-making busi- 
ness in Columbia, Missouri, that now 
keeps Wright and his two assistants 
going at top speed. 

From his fellow rider, Wright ob- 
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iained the chair-maker’s address and 
as soon as he received his discharge 
he set out for the wood worker's 
shop in Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Upon his arrival there, he learned 
the chair-maker had died some 
months before and that his widow 
was trying to sell or rent his shop 
and equipment. 

To a former army man the leisurel 
tempo of small town life was aaiee 
ing. He was fascinated by the pic- 
ture book fences encompassing or- 
chards and farms and by the jig saw 
scroll work on tree-shaded houses. 
Arkadelphia reminded him of his 
home town, Columbia, and he de- 
cided to lease the deceased chair- 
maker’s shop. 

The arrangement, however, did 
not work out and after a few months 
he moved his own tools and supply 
of walnut into an unused filling sta- 
tion. Business was slow and at length 
he found it necessary to pull stakes 
and move back to his home town of 
Columbia. 

Though he didn’t make any money 
the Arkansas experience, he ex- 
plains, has paid dividends; he learned 
chair-making from the natives who 
have preserved many of the finer 
points of furniture-making like the 
secrets of a medieval guild. 

Upon his return home, Wright 
was undecided on what type of chair 
to manufacture until he recalled one 
he had made several years before. 

Majoring in chemistry in college, 
Wright had worked for the highway 
department testing road materials un- 
til the depression years. Out of a job 
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and with an abundance of time on 
his hands, his sister once suggested 
he make a tea table for her 3-year- 
old daughter from an old packing 
case. 

The little table he turned out in 
his home workshop met with such 
favor he decided to make a little 
chair to go with it. 

“That first chair,” he told me, re- 
cently, “was a low backed, Windsor 
model and we're still making the same 
style today —with a few modifica- 
tions.” 

Inasmuch as he owned only a few 
tools at the time, he was dubious of 
the chair’s strength, particularly the 
bent parts of the back. 

“My fears,” he concluded, “were 
groundless because when I started my 
shop in Columbia I borrowed the 
original for a model. It had been 
given hard usage for a period of six 
or seven years, but the back was as 
strong as ever.” 

The juvenile Windsor chairs he 
now makes by the hundreds for fur- 
niture jobbers and Sunday schools. 
His kindergarten chairs feature a 
rush seat made of twisted paper cord. 
On these he employs an Arkansas- 
learned trick of using a single strand 
to encircle the entire seat, which elim- 
inates the need for doubling or nail- 
ing. When the supply is again avail- 
able, lie plans to use Hong Kong 
grass in place of the twisted cord. 


On an incentive plan basis, one 
man can make about nine chairs a 
day, allowing approximately 70 min- 
utes’ work on each one. 

After the various parts of the chairs 
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.. » FINISHING TOUCH 


armed with spray gun chair-maker Wright 
of Columbia, Missouri, puts finishing touch 
to a chair in his busy shop. 


are fashioned with the aid of temp- 
lets or jigs and the dowels or pegs 
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fitted together, the completed bodies 
are sanded and taken to the paint 
shop, a small metal building at the 
rear of the machine shop. The bent 
wood “toddler” chairs, however, first 
receive a 4-hour steam bath in a vat. 

In the paint shop the chairs are 
mounted on spikes protruding from 
a revolving wheel, and sprayed twice 
with sealer and twice with lacquer. 
Then they are placed in three-layered 
racks to dry. In the oil-finishing pro- 
cess, linseed oil is applied, the excess 
wiped off, and the process repeated 
until the pores of the wood are filled. 

As the busy proprietor of this 
flourishing business, Wright can look 
back and survey the transformation . 
of his spare-time hobby into a paying 
proposition. 

The first table and chair were made 
out of a few packing crates. Now he 
has to worry about getting enough 
carloads of walnut to fill his orders. 


TAFFY 


Emma Rosinson is our kind 
neighbor who started to make taffy 
for the neighborhood “kids” when I 


was ten years old. 


I can still remember how we used 
to share the responsibility of getting 
ingredients for the taffy. Then we 
would get in our little group and visit 
Em for the weekly taffy pull. 


Her reputation grew and she began 
to sell her taffy commercially, but not 
on a scale so large as to preclude our 
weekly get-together. 


Today the children still help Em 
Robinson pull taffy; but since the 
ingredients are so hard to obtain, she 
sells it commercially only during the 
Christmas season. This one hobby has 
been of great benefit to Em and also 
to the neighborhood children. It has 
given Em an opportunity to occupy 
her time and to earn a little extra 
money, and it has given the children 
a chance to get together and enjoy a 
pleasant few hours at a wonderful 
pastime—taffy pulling. 

Catherine Balz 
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With weaving hook and hand loom New 
York woman makes potholders pay. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Weave Yourself A Business 


Kay Dean 


ge ENTHUSIASM and a natural 
liking for the work,” I wrote 
glibly, “anyone, young or old, hale 
or handicapped, with business experi- 
ence or without, can build up a hand- 
weaving business within a short time. 
And the only tools required are a 
hand loom, 8% inches square, and a 
weaving hook, which, together, cost 
about $1.50——” 

At this point in my letter a strange 
thought struck me. Here I was who, 
a month before, would more likely 
have asked advice than offered it, 
telling people how they could make 
needed money in their leisure time. 

It all began with an extra money 
contest sponsored by a woman’s mag- 
azine back in 1938. The publication 
of my article on weaving brought 
many letters requesting more detailed 
information. Out-of-town shops wrote 
for samples of my work.’ 

Frankly excited, I lost no time in 
sending a pair of potholders to each 


interested shop. Back came orders for 
four gross—more than my combined 
output had been up to then. 

These results set me_ thinking. 
Maybe I had a midget gold mine in 
these gay little kitchen accessories. 
The more I thought, the more daring 
I became until one morning, | started 
out from my home in Brooklyn, New 


York, with two dozen of my hand- 


somest holders. Object: department 
store sales. 
.. My courage left me as I entered 
the office of a department store’s no- 
tions buyer. Right then and there | 
learned one thing: store buyers see 
salesmen only on certain days and at 
definitely stated hours. Luckily, how- 
ever, my call was at the right time. 
Three out of the four interviews 
gained the first afternoon resulted in 
sales. And when this performance 
was repeated the following week, | 
decided it was time to answer all 
those good people who had written me 
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for information and advice. This 
proved, incidentally, to be one of the 
most pleasant chores I have ever un- 
dertaken, and it brought me a host 
of new and lasting friendships. 

Today, after eight years of thor- 
oughly enjoyable experience in the 
operation of a continually growing 
home business, I feel qualified to 
speak on my favorite subject. 

To me, the chief charm of this 
work is a remarkable simplicity which 
enables children to master it as quick- 
ly as grown-ups. A small girl of my 
acquaintance weaves two or three 
potholders every day after school, and 
sells them on Saturday. In this way 
she earns money for picture shows, for 
gifts, and for a rapidly growing col- 
lege fund. Another youngster, a boy 
of 12, bought a fine bicycle with the 
profits from his weaving hobby. 

Another advantage is its artistic 
appeal, for combining colors to pro- 
duce striking designs calls for taste 
and discrimination. This is particu- 
larly true of the larger items, such as 
tugs, carriage covers, breakfast sets, 
and bags fashioned by joining squares 
together. Such pieces are the pride 
of experienced workers, but are likely 
to prove too difficult for the begin- 
ner, who will find it profitable to 
stay with potholders. 

It is also a good idea for the novice 
to practice on friends and relatives. 
Their reaction is likely to be encour- 
aging if the work is attractive and 
many sales may result. Take my own 
experience, for example. Through one 
in-law alone, I have received orders 
from 12 different states and Canada. 
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. . . MIDGET GOLD MINE 


With a $1.50 hand loom, Kay Dean of 
Brooklyn, New York, turns out pot holders 
by the gross for sale through department 
stores and gift shops. 


Once you have established speed 
and confidence, you will do well to 
contact local department stores and 
also your nearest gift shop. You can- 
not expect to get the same price for 
your product from these stores as you 
would from individual customers, but 
by combining both types of sales you 
can still get a good average price for 
your work. I have found it decidedly 
advantageous to sell potholders in 30 
dozen lots at $1.50 per dozen, even 
though a single pair of these holders 
sold to a friend would bring me 35 
cents. 

There is the matter of time and 
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shoe leather to be considered. The 
seller must realize that to dispose of 
the same number of holders at the 
35 cent price, he would have to sell 
not one buyer, but nearly 200. And 
don’t forget once the sure-fire sales 
value of your product has been dem- 
onstrated to a store buyer, repeat 
orders will follow, perhaps without 
further solicitation. 

If you happen to live in or near 
a large city, don’t overlook the pos- 
sibilities of large office buildings as 
a sales outlet. As little as one hour a 
day devoted to canvassing in such a 
building can produce rich results. 

When you have mastered the pot- 
holder field, you may want to expand 
your activities to include some larger 
items. These lend variety to your 
work, offer opportunities for original 
design, and often bring fancy prices, 
especially from special order custom- 
ers. I still smile every time I recall 
one resolute, stout lady who drove 
more than 100 miles one day to dis- 
cuss with me a rug she wanted for 
the guest room of her new home. 

“What I’m after,” she boomed, “is 
something that will knock my sister- 
in-law’s eye out.” 

Apparently the rug I ‘esigned, a 
black and white number with touches 
of blue and scarlet, filled the bill; for 
despite the fairly steep price origin- 
ally agreed upon she acknowledged 
my shipment with a bonus check and 
another sizeable order. 

After potholders, knitting bags are 
second in demand. These, in the reg- 
ulation size, call for twelve squares 
and a pair of good wood or bone 
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handles. A friend living at a seaside 
resort makes these her specialty and 
her one-of-a-kind creations bring high 
prices. 

“Hold on to your hat!” she wrote 
me recently in a gay mood. “I’m doing 
a bag right now to match a client's 
cat. This ermine colored feline with 
one turquoise and one amber-colored 
eye parades the boardwalk daily on a 
leash. He cost $100, I understand. 
The knitting bag I am making to 
complement him will be $18.” 

Another item with sales appeal is 
service mats of solid white squares 
that are placed under hot dishes to 
protect a server's hands. The better 
class gift shops report a consistent 
demand for them. 

But aside from the money making 
angle, weaving in this form is such 
an excellent health builder that many 
hospitals employ it in their occupa 
tional therapy departments. It is 
something one may take up or lay 
aside at will, and it keeps both hands 
and minds pleasantly occupied. 

Shut-ins, too, will find weaving 
absorbing. Among the many people | 
have introduced to this craft is an 
elderly lady who, though confined 
most of the time to a wheel chair, 
teaches weaving to a group of chil 
dren every Saturday morning and to 
a group of disabled war veterans one 
afternoon each week. Her enthusiasm 
for the work and her interest in her 
pupils’ progress and earnings is an 
inspiration to all. 

A letter recently received from a 
California mother is another case in 
point. Last spring, obviously distract 
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ed, she had writen to ask if her 18- 
year-old son, an infantile paralysis 
victim, could handle a loom, and I 
wrote back he could. Apparently I 
was not mistaken for she says, in part, 
“Bob simply revels in the lovely 
shades, and he is never tired of trying 
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new color schemes. Between this and 
looking after his customers, Bob is a 
busy, happy lad.” 

With testimonials like this to back 
me up, do you wonder I persist in 
recommending weaving as a means to 
health, wealth, and happiness? 


Nile 


A horseshoe pitching club 


W. B. Groman 


My ENntrHusiasm for _ horseshoe 
pitching brought pleasure to my 
friends and both pleasure and profit 
to me last summer when [| organized 
a horseshoe pitching club. 

The idea grew out of a horseshoe 
game that a friend and I engaged in 
more or less regularly during our 
leisure hours. A few neighbors soon 
joined us, and we presently found 
ourselves with more players than we 
could conveniently accommodate on 
our court. Someone suggested | 
organize a club. I took up the chal- 
lenge and seriously set to work. 

First I made a rough canvass of 
our little town to get an idea of the 
number of men that would be 
interested in such a club. I explained 
to each prospect that I proposed to 
provide a place to play that would be 
lighted at night and furnished with 
all necessary equipment. Fifteen men 
readily consented to join. That was 
enough for me. 

My next step was to arrange for 


the use of a vacant lot in the central 
part of the town. ‘This plot was 
leveled, cleared of weeds, and gen- 
erally put in condition for courts. 
Next I purchased six pairs of horse- 
shoes, giving me a total of eight 
pairs; picked up some stake irons at 
a local junk yard; and finally, with 
good used lumber, constructed a mul- 
tiple court having four sets of stakes. 
With the help of the City Engineer, 
1 erected and wired the necessary 
floodlights. The total expenditure, 
including lumber, stakes, shoes, wire, 
and labor amounted to $35.80. 

Starting in May, 1945, with 16 
members, including myself, each 
paying 25 cents per week or 10 cents 
each for three games of 21 points, 
our membership increased to 34 by 
the end of September. My records 
show a net profit for the year of 
$89.65. Boy Scouts and school boys 
were allowed to use the court free 
any week-day before 6 p.m., and on 
Sundays the court was free. 
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The mill ground slowly for Roby Buch- 


anan until he switched from grain 


to precious stones. 


Miller Grinds Fortune in Gems 


Bertram Robinson 


HEN AN AVOCATION starts pro- 
ducing a yearly revenue of 
$8,000 to $10,000 the hobbyist has 
the happy choice of either shelving 
his former means of making a living 
or reducing it to a hobby status, while 
devoting his energies to a work he 
loves. 

That’s what happened to Roby 
Buchanan and his jewel cutting hob- 
by— 

When he began his stone cutting, 
Buchanan was a farmer on whose 
place stood a water-powered mili. For 
years his neighbors brought him their 
wheat to be ground into flour and 
their corn into golden meal unti! the 
word got around that he was spending 
his time polishing stones instead of 
looking after the mill. 

His neighbors dismissed the gem 
polishing as a waste of time but tour- 
ists didn’t. They began trooping to 
Hawk, North Carolina, looking for 


the “miller who polished precious 
stones.” 

The beauty of the stones and the 
quality of his workmanship won their 
praise. They bought his stones and 
returned to their homes to spread his 
fame. 

The story tourists told was an ab- 
sorbing one, how a farmer who, self- 
taught, had in 10-years’ time devel- 
oped a rare skill in the subtle art of 
gem cutting. 

To Buchanan their praise and oc- 
casional purchases were encouraging, 
but it was not until he received a sub- 
stantial order from a city jeweler that 
he realized he’d found his life-work. 

No more farming for him, no more 
milling. He would spend his full time 
in cutting, facing, and polishing semi- 
precious stones, many of which were 
obtainable locally. 

Today, in his little shop nestling in 
the heart of the Carolina mining 
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country, Buchanan spends his days 
transforming rough, native stones in- 
to specimens of incomparable beauty. 


His raw materials—rubies, emer- 
alds, garnets, topaz, and aquamarines 
he picks up on rock hunts or buys 
from collectors and miners who find 
them in the course of their work. 


Stone gathering is a popular hobby 
in the Carolinas, though it can never 
be more than that as top quality 
stones are found only infrequently. 
Periodically he visits the miners in 
quest of stones they have unearthed 
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while mining 70 per cent of the na- 
tion’s domestic mica. 

Good materials are a problem since 
a tiny flaw in an otherwise perfect 
specimen may render the stone un- 
workable. 

Recently he disposed of his water 
wheel, installed electrically powered 


. » » GEM GRINDER 


Polishing stones was more appealing to 
Roby Buchanan than grinding wheat and 


corn meal at his mill in North Carolina. 
He decided to devote all his time to his 
hobby . . . and now makes $8,000 to 


$10,000 a year at it. 
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equipment. No longer are his stones 
sold unset as his son-in-law, a skilled 
goldsmith, has joined his project and 
attends to the mounting of the gems. 

Gem cutting is a precision handi- 
craft. The first step entails the cut- 
ting of the rough stones into blocks 
with a diamond saw. The blocks when 
perfected are then cemented to a 
“dop-stick” and ground into rough 
stones on a carborundum wheel. Fin- 
ally, each stone is placed in a holder, 
applied to a grinder, which cuts the 
facets. The more facets, the more 
brilliance—and Buchanan has cut as 
many as 800 on a single stone. 

The average stone, however, has 
from 100 to 200 facets. Exceptional 
pieces in the high facet class bring as 
much as $2,500; ordinary stones of 
200 facets or less bring from $50 to 
$100. Even these display an aston- 
ishing beauty and brilliance. 
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. . « GEMS-IN-THE-ROUGH 


Roby Buchanan, erstwhile grain miller, 
who turned his gem polishing hobby into 
a profitable business, examines a speci- 
men of semi-precious mineral from which 
will eventually emerge a sparkling aqua- 
marine or zircon. 


READY MARKET FOR QUILTS AND RUGS 


SOPLE AROUND Waverly, Alabama, where I live, are used to seeing me delivering 
Pp quilts and rugs on horseback, my only means of transportation. 

Even for the first quilt I made, I designed my own patterns, after examining a 
quilt I had bought at a fair. When the quilt was finished, I put it out in the yard 
to sun. A woman who came along thought my quilt so beautiful she insisted upon 


buying it. 


I thought I would keep my next quilt, but someone talked me out of it, too. 
My friends suggested that I piece quilts to sell—which I seemed to be doing anyway 


—and gave me scraps they did not need. 


I made a good profit on the quilts. 


The scraps left from piecing began to worry me, though. How could I use 
them? Glancing at a woven rug in the parlor, I studied it a while. “I could do 
that,” I thought, and made myself a loom with a board and three pieces of wire. The 


completed rugs were no trouble to sell. 


Now I fill orders for both quilts and rugs, selling them for from $3.50 to $4.00. 





Gladys Fallin 
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dream WORK SHOP for all 


Henry Sutton 


i TOOLS and a workshop are all you 
need to complete that project you 
were telling me about,” a friend said 
tome one day, “why don’t you inves- 
tigate Eddie Husted’s Build-It-Your- 
self Shop?” His suggestion sounded 
like a good one to me, and in follow- 
ing it | discovered one of the most 
interesting and profitable hobby de- 
velopments of my experience. 

I found Husted’s shop about half 
way between downtown San Fran- 
cisco and the chief residential dis- 
trict, occupying a large, well lighted, 
third-floor room containing 60 work 
benches and ample power machinery 
-lathes, power saws, sanders, drills, 
and other equipment that most base- 
ment hobbyists dream about. 

It being Saturday afternoon, the 
place was literally swarming with 


patrors—hobbyists all, each busy at 
his own particular job. Several I 
noticed were building boats, one a 
fairly large sail boat. Others were 
constructing furniture; and one man, 
a policeman with a shop apron on 
over his uniform trousers, was turn- 
ing out parts for a bedroom set. 

During my visit, Eddie Husted told 
me something of the history of his 
unusual business. 

The idea for the shop, he ex- 
plained, had grown out of a nuisance 
he had experienced in the days when 
as a designer of advertising displays, 
he operated a fairly complete little 
shop of his own. People, usually 
friends, were always begging permis- 
sion to use his shop and his tools. 
Because the shop had always to be 
kept in readiness for rush orders, this 
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permission was never granted; but 
the constant annoyance gave Husted 
the idea a well equipped shop that 
would throw open its doors to these 
hobbyists on a fee basis would soon 
find a good business. 

Unfortunately, however, he did 
not have the $3,000 he estimated it 
would cost to start and equip such 
a shop, and the banks saw no future 
in the idea. Undaunted, Husted ad- 
vertised for a partner, and met Neal 
Jacobs, an accountant with $2,000 to 
invest and a secret desire to own just 
sucn a shop as Husted had in mind. 

With this money, the partners 
rented their shop, bought the work 
benches and all the necessary hand 
tools, but they still had to wrestle 
with the problem of getting the nec- 
essary power machinery—drills, circu- 
lar and band saws, planers and join- 
ers, sanders, lathes, etc. 

At this juncture Husted had an- 
other idea. He visited all the dealers 
in power equipment, explaining his 
plan to them, and pointing out its 
possibilities. Bench space would rent 
for $1 a week; tools, for 15 cents an 
hour; and power tools, for 15-minute 
periods, at from 10 to 25 cents. Pro- 
fessional assistance would cost $1.15 
per hour. Unlike the bankers, the 
dealers saw possibilities in his plan 
and sold him all the machinery he 
needed on credit. 

Husted left his display designing 
job to take charge of the shop; and 
Jacobs, though still retaining his reg- 
ular work, devoted his evenings and 
part of his weekends to the venture, 
serving as secretary and treasurer. 
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As might have been expected, the 
first people to answer their advertised 
invitation to “Come in and build it 
yourself” were a group of curiosity 
seekers, but within a month, every 
available “spot” in the shop was 
rented, and within two months, con- 
trary to their fondest anticipations, 
the shop showed a profit. 


Meanwhile the partners had te- 
ceived so many letters from other 
cities requesting detailed information 
on the setting up of similar shops that 
they have set a fee price of $25 for 
such information. Husted is now 
planning a national “Build-It-Yourself 
Bulletin” that will enable a fireman 
in Boston and a lawyer in Seattle to 
exchange ideas on the latest in tear- 
drop trailer construction, or, perhaps, 
the proper lines for an air cooled, 
engine driven speed boat. 

Boat building, Husted informed 
me, is the most popular hobby, and 
boats built in the shop have ranged 
from collapsible canoes to a 20-foot 
cabin cruiser. To assist these boat 
hobbyists, shop space has been given 
an experienced boat builder who 
gives free advice, but charges $1.15 
an hour for any actual work done. 

Other interesting projects include a 
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set of wooden patterns from which 
a brass sundial was later cast, a roof- 
laying and nailing machine for the 
patent to which the owner later re- 
ceived several thousand dollars; and 
a circular cigar counter designed and 
built for an office lobby stand by a 
salesman who subsequently used it 
in lauhching his own business. 
Women as well as men are fre- 
quently listed among the shop's pa- 
trons. For example, he told me, two 
housewives had just finished a wal- 
nut chest each that they later took 
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home to decorate with ornamental 
carvings. 

Ages range from a 60-year-old silk 
merchant to a high school boy mak- 
ing a sewing box for his mother. The 
average, however, is 32 years. 

But perhaps their most unusual 
patron is a Jewish relief organization 
that pays the expenses of a group of 
Austrian and Czechoslovakian refu- 
gees learning wood and papier-mache 
work in order to make the toys of 
their native countries which are to be 
sold in America. 





Occupation: Insect Consultant 


Epwin W. TEALE used to make his 
living by writing, but his main in- 
terest was insects. 

Those which were difficult or im- 
possible to capture and describe, he 
photographed in their native sur- 
roundings. When he had exhaustively 
studied all the insects in his own 
garden, he obtained “insect rights” to 
an abandoned orchard, an old pond, 
and a gravel pit—the places where he 
knew he’d find insects and the plants 
and weeds upon which they forage. 
He even transplanted some of the 


plants, weeds, and insects to his own 
back yard where he could study and 
photograph them to better advantage. 

Today, Teale, his photographs, and 
his books on insects are sought by all 
who are interested in the subject. 
Manufacturers of insect-killer, en- 
tomologists, and discouraged garden- 
ers scan the results of his studies. 

Teale’s hobby has grown into a 
business. He is an insect consultant; 
but with him, it is a business that 
provides relaxation—a hobby rather 
than a livelihood. 








EK" SINCE CAT whisker detector 
days, | have been up to here in 
radio. From it I’ve reaped the golden 
harvest, not only in money from my 
repair business but in 20 thrill-packed 
years as an amateur operator. 

My radio repair service here in 
Logansport, Indiana, has grown stead- 
ily through the years and included 
among my clients is the police de- 
partment whose 2-way radio system 
I’ve serviced many times. 

All this business has come to me 
in my home, since a physical handi- 
cap that confines me to a wheel cha‘r 
has precluded the possibility of my 





. . . BUSY RADIO REPAIRMAN 


Twenty years as an amateur radio opera- 
tor has given John T. Frye a technical skill 
and knowledge for the successful conduct 
of a radio service shop. He has a large 
business, including the servicing of Log- 
ansport, Indiana police radio. 
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Wheel chair is no bar to running 
successful radio repair service 
and thrills of amateur radio 


“Ham and—” 


John T. Frye 


soliciting, picking up, or delivering 
radio repair work. 

As an amateur operator—or ham as 
we are universally called—I have ob- 
tained a technical skill and knowl- 
edge for the successful conduct of 
my repair service, and I recommend 
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this hobby to any person who event- 
ually hopes to set up his own radio 
repair shop. 

Ham radio is many things to many 
people. To the mechanically minded, 
it is the designing, building, and 
testing of sending and_ receiving 
equipment. For the public spirited it 
is the handling of critical messages, 
especially in times of public dis- 
aster, when telephone and telegraph 
communications are disrupted. To 
the socially inclined, it is chattering 
with hundreds of different people in 
every nook and cranny of the globe. 
But to anyone who follows it seri- 
ously, it is both a recreation and an 
education. 

With the aid of a transmitter, con- 
structed by my own hands, I can, 
for example, at a turn of the dial, 
swap weather reports with a fellow 
in the Yukon one minute, and with 
another in the Hawaiian Islands the 
next. I can try out my newly-acquired 
Spanish on a fellow amateur in 
Mexico City or engage in a heated 
radio discussion with a professor at 
Purdue university. I can pick up a 
radiogram from some lonesome GI in 
Europe and relay it to his parents here 
in the states. Or,if I feel like it, I can 
just settle down’ to a rambling chat 
about books, women, picture shows, 
or what have you with some like- 
minded fellow a couple of states 
away. 

It is really very easy to become a 
ham, too. All you have to do is ob- 
tain a station and operator's license 
ftom the Federal Communications 
Commission. This can be done by 
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satisfactorily passing a written exam- 
ination on radio theory, law, and 
practice; and by demonstrating your 
ability to send and receive the inter- 
national Morse code at a minimum 
speed of 13 words per minute. 

This code examination, it seems, 
is the part that frightens most pros- 
pective hams, but it really shouldn't. 
Hundreds of boys in their early teens 
have passed it, and so have hundreds 
of men in their seventies. Thirteen 
words a minute is really a very slow 
rate of transmission; and all that is 
necessary to achieve it is a little prac- 
tice. 

As for the questions, every one that 
will be asked you on the written 
examination can be found, together 
with the proper answer, in a book 
purchasable for 25 cents. Once 
passed, the examination need never 
be taken again, unless you carelessly 
allow your license to lapse through 
failure to request a renewal at the 
end of the specified 3-year period. 

Your license will open to you a 
whole series of bands, ranging from 
long-wave near the broadcast range, 
good for short-range “rag chewing,” 
through the “distance” bands, per- 
mitting communication _ half-way 
round the earth, to the ultra-high- 
frequency bands used for television 
and radar. You can design and build 
transmitting and receiving equipment 
for operation on the bands that suit 
you the best; or, if you prefer, you 
can purchase your equipment ready- 
made. Your transmitter may have an 
input power up to 1000 watts, but 
25 watts will send your voice to Aus- 





tralia, if atmospheric conditions are 
good. 

If you want to join the ham frater- 
nity—and it includes some 60,000 in 
the United States alone—the first 
step is to drop a card to Watson 
Davis, Science Service, Washington, 
D. C., asking for the pamphlet en- 
titled, How to Become a Radio Ama- 
teur. Next, go to your local library 
and look up the latest copy of The 
Radio Amateur’s Handbook, pub- 
lished by the American Radio Relay 
League of West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. This book, sometimes called the 
ham’s Bible, will tell you everything 
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..» W9EVG CALLING 


Physical handicap restricts John T. Frye’s 
travelling but through his home amateur 
radio station in Logansport, Indiana, he’s 
in touch with thousands of operators all 
over the world. 


you want to know about hamming, 
including what a ham is, how you 
can become one, what you can do 
after you are one, how to build a re 
ceiver, how to build a transmitter, 
etc. and can be ordered postpaid from 
the American Radio Relay League, 
West Hartford, Connecticut, for $1. 

In all probability, the examination 
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will be given in some city within a 
100-mile radius of your home. If no 
such examination point exists, you 
can obtain a temporary license by 
mail. 

Once you have your “ticket” you 
will have laid the foundations of a 
hobby of inexhaustible interest. It 
will never grow old because it can 
never be fully mastered, and every 
ham you contact on the air will share 
your enthusiasm. 

Hamming is one hobby upon which 
you can spend as much or as little as 
you like and always be assured of a 
maximum return in enjoyment for 
every dollar invested. My first com- 
plete station cost less than $10 but 
dollars cannot measure the satisfac- 
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tion it brought me. It is not at all 
unusual for whole ham families to 
become quite intimate friends with- 
out ever having seen one another, 
their daily contact being maintained 
solely by radio. What is more, your 
ham station can be of the greatest 
interest to your friends, all of whom, 
you will quickly find, have a secret 
desire to talk on the air. 

And sco | could go on forever list- 
ing the advantages and fascinations 
of amateur radio, but you would still 
not know how much fun it can mean 
to you, yes, profit too, until you have 
actually tried it. Write that card to- 
day; and as soon as you get your li- 
cense give me a call on the air. I'll 


be listening for you at W9EGV. 


= 


Scottish bagpipes from Wyoming 


Britt Wattace as a lad in Scot- 
land had often seen bagpipes being 
pleyed, and heard their wail. He set 
his heart on owning a set and begged 
for them so earnestly his parents fi- 
nally yielded to his pleas, and gave 
him his first bagpipes. Playing this 
instrument is a difficult art, but 
young Wallace not only mastered it, 
he became a connoisseur in his line. 
By this time, he had moved to the 
United States where he became ac- 
ovainted with American-made pipes 
and noted their deficiencies. Ren:em- 
bering the names of most of the Scot- 





tish manufacturers, he wrote to them, 
seeking pipes that would correct 
these deficiencies, but he was unable 
to make them understand. 

At this point, Bill Wallace’s art- 
hobby developed a new angle — he 
began making bagpipes. Today, in 
his well-equipped shop in Winton, 
Wyoming, you will find blackwood 
from Africa, strips of specially chosen 
sheepskin, chromium metal, ivory, 
and all the well-known tartans so 
dear to the hearts of Scottish-born 
Americans. 


J]. A. Desmys 
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Salesman builds profitable career on 
likeness to Great Emancipator revealed 


Modern 


after mishap precludes shaving. 


ABE LINCOLN 


Eva W. Davis 


red SALESMAN ON the road 
dreams of one day settling down. 

In his mind’s eye he envisions him- 
self on the other side of the counter, 
his own boss, free to order his own 
life—no more sitting up all night on 
crowded trains, no more eating 
warmed over meals in cracked plate 
restaurants, no more cramping his 6- 
foot frame into broom closets digni- 
fied with the title of hotel room. 

N. W. Thayer, a hardware sales- 
man working out of Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi, was no exception, but it 
took a road accident to start the chain 
of events that ultimately led to the 
realization of his dream. 

In this accident, Thayer received a 
painful cut on his chin that prevented 
his shaving for several weeks. When 
the wound had healed sufficiently 
his black beard had grown so heavy 
and tough there was no shaving it 
off at home. This job called for a 
professional. 

But the barber shop was crowded. 


Thayer decided to wait and was giv- 
en a ticket, only to find, when his 
turn came, it had been improperly 
numbered. Disgusted, he left to come 
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back another day, but on his way 
home dropped in at the cafe next to 
the barber shop for a cup of coffee. 

“Hi, there, Abe Lincoln!” greeted 
one of his friends. 

Everybody laughed and Thayer 
grinned; but when he got home he 
went to the mirror and looked at him- 
self thoughtfully. Yes, he did have 
the Lincoln features, but it had tak- 
en the black beard and sideburns to 
bring out the likeness. He was tall, 
thin faced, had high cheek bones and 
deep set eyes. 

Thayer was a great believer in ad- 
vertising. Here, he thought, was a 
real business asset. He decided to 
keep the beard, and from then on he 
was known throughout his territor 
as “Abe Lincoln.” He added the tall 
silk hat, the frock coat, and the gaiter 
boots to complete the picture. 

Meanwhile, he bought a comfort- 
able little bungalow facing the broad 
Mississippi across a wide lawn. The 
view gave Thayer another idea. The 
wide grounds with the million dollar 
view were surely the best place in 
the world to capitalize on a person- 
ality. 

Tourists were coming south in in- 
creasing numbers when ‘Thayer 
opened his Abe Lincoln Service Sta- 
tion on a corner of his lawn in 1932. 
One night a traveler said to him: 


. . » HISTORICAL DOUBLE 


Meet Abe Lincoln of Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
nee N. W. Thayer, former salesman, who 
operates an up-to-date tourist court with 
synthetic historical trimmings. 
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“My name is Lincoln; | drive a Lin- 
coln car; and I fill up at an Abe Lin- 
coln Service Station.” And then he 
added: “Could you tell me where I 
could get tourist accommodations for 
the night?” 

Thayer shook his head; there were 
no adequate cabins in the vicinity. 
But the stranger's question gave 
Thayer another idea, and from it 
grew the Abe Lincoln Cabins, the 
first up-to-date tourist court in that 
locality. 

The court was a success from the 
start. Tourists appreciated the ac- 
commodations, revelled in the view 
of the river, and made snapshots of 
the proprietor. 

A visit to the Abe Lincoln Cabins 
gave them something different to 
talk about when they got home, and 
their pictures, their talk were good 
advertising for Thayer. 


His well established business now 
makes it possible for Thayer to de- 
vote his spare hours to the expansion 
of his private museum of local wild 
life, which is housed in a section 
of the log cabin tliat also serves as 
his office. 

As good at business as at advertis- 
ing, Thayer reduced the initial cost 
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of the layout to $3,000 by being his 
own architect and builder. In this 
way, too, he found opportunity to 
develop many original ideas, one of 
which is a fire alarm system consist- 
ing of fire-crackers strung at intervals 
in the attic of his cabins. The effi- 
ciency of this system has never been 
tested, however, and he hopes it nev- 
er will be. 

For 14 years, now, Thayer has been 
his own boss, has made a good living, 
and has had time to enjoy his four 
grandchildren. 

Born in 1879, Thayer is 66, but 
he is much more active than most 
men of his age. He does all the repair 
work around the court, finds time to 
read and study, and has become a 
homespun philosopher in his own 
right. 

His beard needs a little trimming 
now and then, but the rest of his 
attire, the tales he tells, and the hob- 
by horses he builds for his grand- 
children are compensation enough 
for the role of Lincoln he has played 
for so long on the stage of his own 
front yard. To him it has been a 
grand adventure. 
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. . « LINCOLNESQUE 


Former salesman Thayer's resemblance to 
America’s Civil War president is captured 
in the above picture made in the log cabin 
office of the tourist court operator. 





Seashore Visit Is Profitable 


TuirTy-FIVE years ago a little girl 
of six, vacationing with her parents 
at Saugatuck on Lake Michigan, 
amused herself by gathering tiny 
matched shells on the beach. Late 
these shells were perforated and 
strung to form a little novelty neck- 
lace. Unknowingly she had begun a 


hobby that was one day to grow into 
a profitable business. 

Today this little girl, now Mrs. 
Grace Robinson of Lansing, Michi- 
gan, is still making necklaces—yes, 
and bracelets, too—and so_ success 
fully that they bring her considerable 
income. 
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profit in “ghost writing” for less 
literary friends 


iam DRAFTED by the underground 
as a ghost letter writer in 1939, 
while I was peaceably minding my 
business—selling real estate on a com- 
mission basis. My office in Waterloo, 
lowa, was then in a two-story brick 
building which also contained a ho- 
tl, home to many bachelors and wid- 
owers, as well as three working girls, 
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W. L. Barrett of Waterloo, lowa, finds interest and 





he pays his overhead with 


Letters by Proxy 


W. L. Barrett 


a pair of young grass widows, and a 
spinster. 

One day, a Scotchman from the 
hotel came into my office. He in- 
sisted on giving me a dollar for writ- 
ing a business letter for him. He said 
he knew what he wanted to say, but 
couldn’t write it. 

Now, I have had experience in sell- 
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ing farms and city real estate which 
requires considerable ability, at times, 
in writing letters containing high- 
powered, home spun English. My 
early education was a combination of 
classical literature, sponsored by my 
parents, and dime novels, which were 
my own idea. 

With my background as it is, | was 
drafted by the Scot, who brought 
along his own stationery and stamp. 
The letter | wrote tor him produced 
the full amount of the loan his debtor 
owed him, including five years’ inter- 
est. As he wasn’t expecting any inter- 
est, he began praising my letter wi.t- 
ing ability to others in the hotel. 

Soon I had other clients. One Ger- 
man widower had, for several years, 
been getting big wages at a local 
packing house and was an authority 
on livestock. But he felt he wasn’t 
getting ahead and he paid me $5 to 
write him a letter of application for 
a job in Chicago. He got the job 
and mailed me another $5 enclosed 
in a two-word undated letter. It read: 

“Tanks Herman.” 

His friends could not imagine why 
he should want to move to Chicago 
and live among strangers; living costs 
were higher; his chances of getting 
killed, they thought, were almost cer- 
tain. One of his friends worried so 
much she confessed to me: “It’s all 
my fault. I wanted him to make more 
money, so we could plan a home of 
our own, but I didn’t want him to 
live in Chicago.” 

I saw my mistake. Instead of writ- 
ing the letter, | should have sold him 
a small bungalow, 
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She begged me to write a letter 
for her to tterman, asking him why 
he left so abruptly, without telling 
her, and asking him to come back to 
his old job, which was still open, and 
she would marry him on the old 
wages. Home making, not letter writ- 
ing, was her forte, she said, giving 
me a dollar and stating she would be 
back to get the letter and then would 
recopy it in her own handwriting. 
Either my letter or the young widow's 
charms held no interest for Herman. 
He didn’t return. 

Down the street from my office 
was a Greek restaurant. | had sold 
the proprietor a house, and one day 
while eating in his place, he leaned 
over the counter and whispered that 
he wanted to become a client of my 
ghost letter writing service. He be 
came one of my _ best-paying cus- 
tomers. 

My underground clients admire my 
contempt for formality, and my style 
has appealed even to a few lawyers, 
doctors, speculators, politicians, un- 
dertakers, and architects — all busy 
folk who haven't time to write bus: 
ness _ letters. 

I remember a certain politician who 
got stuck in the mud with his car, 
and failed to arrive in time to deliver 
his 15-minute radio speech. Luckily, 
I had kept a carbon copy and he was 
so grateful when he arrived an hour 
late and discovered I had made his 
radio address for him, he had hi 
political committee give me the $2) 
that was to have gone to him. 

I don’t always get results, however. 
A one-man League of Nations cam¢ 
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into my shop shortly after V-J day 
and insisted I write a piece incorpor- 
ating his views on how to win the 
peace. He sent it to the Open Forum 
of a newspaper. The editor con- 
densed it, leaving out the most im- 
portant point of the plan: hence the 
chaotic condition the world is in. | 
offered to give my client back his 
$10, but he blamed the editor, not 
me. 
Another of my ghost articles for 
the Open Forum was for an under- 
taker who paid me $5 to draft an 
advertisement disguised as a_ trade 
aticle. This was published intact by 
the same editor. The undertaker 
thanked me and added that his ser- 
vices were always available. The way 
he looked at me made me nervous. 

I once wrote an essay for a high 
chool boy, who was getting low 
marks in his English class. At mid- 
night of the third evening I emerged 
fom my office with a literary gem 
and delivered it to the student. When 
[met him a week later, he gave me 
areport: his teacher told him it was 
the poorest paper he’d ever written. 

Another attempt of mine backfired 
tmantically, so to speak. A young 
apprentice in an architect’s office was 
eager to take a $50 account on a 
30-50 basis to collect against a young 
woman who had ignored the letters 
of his boss. My young friend had me 
write a courteous dunning letter to 
her, and promised me 10 per cent of 
his $25 as fast as he collected it on 
the installment plan. 

She agreed to pay 50 cents a week 
out of her salary, but insisted he make 
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the collections at her home, which was 
10 blocks from his office. She didn’t 
want to lose her job, she explained 
to him over the phone; her boss 
wanted no solicitors, collectors, law- 
yers, real estate agents, or architects 
bothering the help. 

The young man, a bachelor, was a 
good walker and he needed the fee. 
When he handed me my 10 per cent 
of the first 50 cents he had collected, 
his face beamed. He was in love, and 
he knew it. 

Faithfully every Saturday evening 
at 7 P. M., rain or shine, he showed 
up at her home and faithfully she 
paid 50 cents on account. 

On his tenth trip, he casually re- 
marked to her he was making progress 
in his work and suggested he wouldn’t 
mind making a social call the follow- 
ing Saturday evening without men- 
tioning the little matter of the 50 
cents. She smiled. 

The next Saturday she was at his 
office at the noon’ hour, paid $45 
and took a receipt in full. She mar- 
ried a handsome young lawyer a few 
days later. 

As a heart specialist, I’m still in 
the trial and error stage, but over 
the last seven years I’ve written un- 
counted love letters, some of my 
clients laboriously copying the letters 
in lead pencil and not always follow- 
ing copy. 

Among my first batch of clients 
was a lovelorn farmer. He exploded 
so much romantic happiness I was 
obliged to stall for time. I had an 
urgent appointment demanding my 
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immediate attention. Would it be con- 
venient for him to drop into my office 
the next morning about nine o'clock? 
He said okay. 

I spent that evening in the public 
library. After a half hour's hunt, (1 
was ashamed to ask the librarian), I 
found the book I wanted, and con- 
sulted the examples of love letters in 
it. These I managed to condense into 
one formula, from which variations 
could be made to fit the circum- 
stances and the pocketbooks of the 
lovesick swains. 

My love letters have fallen off with 
the return of my clients’ boy-friends 
who were overseas; a certain percent- 
age I’ve gotten married off. 

Some of my lovesick patients, un- 
like the common run of business 
clients, are willing to pay double 
rates, and they should because of the 
double-talk involved! Like fire insur- 
ance policies, I get “renewals” occa- 
sionally among the superaffectionate 
ones. 

My charges for composing under- 
ground letters to fit my clients’ ideas 
are based on the ability of the pa- 


Hobbies should be wives, not mistresses. 
have more than one at a time. One hobby leads you out of ex- 
travagance; a team of hobbies you can not drive till you are rich 
enough to find corn for them all. Few men are rich enough for 


that.—Bulwer-Lytton. 





~ 
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tients to pay, and they pay as they 
go out, never less than 50 cents for 
a short letter and on up to $2, de. 
pending on the circumstances and 
who’s who, and what’s what. 


All of my clients, from the Scotch- 
man down to date, have bought their 
own paper and envelopes from the 
bookstore at my suggestion, and have 
furnished their own stamps. The sur 
plus typewriting paper I use for my 
own correspondence—a sort of free. 
will offering or bonus. 

My income from letter writing is 
enough to cover the expenses of ad- 
vertising (real estate) and my office 
overhead. My cash income averages 
$25 a month at the present time- 
less than the average before the war's 
end. 

This isn’t enough for a fact-find- 
ing commission to pry into, but the 
extra money makes my wife curious 
Am I bootlegging? she wants to know. 
I’m afraid to tell her I’m a literary 
person —she wouldn’t believe me. 
She’s an ex-schoolteacher. And I'm 
only a guy drafted by the under 
ground. 
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Lament of a man who gives 
his wife her head on hobbies 


My Wife’s A Conscientious Projector 


5. Hay Rex. 


YY WIFE IS A Conscientious projec- 

tor. All during our married life 

the has hopped from one precarious 

wdertaking to another, like Eliza 

aossing the ice, but I’m the one who 
vets his feet wet. 


There was that time, for example, 
the bought the derelict trailer from 
ypsies, and had it hauled into our 
font yard for a “guest house.” On 
another occasion she thought it would 
tefun for us to “sleep out under the 
tars” while she was having our roof 
line changed. 

These incidents belong to my un- 
lappy past; mine is a different worry 
now. Little did I suspect, when my 
wife took up the seemingly innocent 
hobby of rug hooking, how vitally 
this new project was going to affect 
ny life and my business. In fact, at 
the time, I was actually in favor of it. 
Here, I thought, was a project to end 





all projects; so, although it frequently 
meant eating delicatessen food while 
she worked feverishly to finish her 
current masterpiece, I didn’t mind too 
much. She was so happy. But when it 
became a mania that made her obli- 
vious to all else around her, I felt 
she was carrying her hobby too far. 


Finally the day came, our floors 
being literally covered with her handi- 
work, when she began to reveal those 
unmistakable signs of restlessness that 
warned me it was time to worry again. 
My first inkling of the turn this new 
project was taking came when she 
began floating daily around the sac- 
red precincts of my monument works. 
This sudden interest in my business 
was ominous. I was almost relieved, 
therefore, when she finally told me 
all she wanted was a show room next 
to my office to be partitioned off for 
a hooked rug and pattern shop, and 
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as a place in which she could give 
lessons in the gentle art of hooking. 


But I still think I was hexed into 
giving my consent— 

What havoc this new arrangement 
produced in my previously well or- 
dered establishment! All my plaster 
casts were crowded together into a 
dingy back room, so | could give my 
best display window and the space 
adjoining to my wife’s latest brain- 
storm. And when I suggested she 
open up a floral shop as a dignified 
supplement to my own line, she dis- 
missed the idea summarily with the 
thinly veiled excuse that “pollen made 
her nose run.” Besides, she assured 
me, her itsy-bitsy business would in 
no way interfere with mine. 


It didn’t—at first. But like the title 
to an old movie—“And Then Came 
the Rummage Sale.” To promote this 
project, she borrowed my truck, and 
strewed my _ over-crowded business 
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quarters with the flotsam and jetsam 
of the slums. 

Like colored spots before my eyes, 
her rag snippings appeared every- 
where, even hanging from markers. 
Often while talking solemnly to a 
buyer, my remarks were punctuated 
with giggles, or perhaps disrupted 
completely by shrieks of laughter from 
the hookery. 

Matters were further complicated 
by the similarity in motifs between 
the rug designs and those on my 
tombstones. When some customer 
called on our one phone—my phone, 
to be technical—and without prelim- 
inary explanation asked, “Do you 
have a design with acanthus leaves, 
or perhaps one with ivy?” I naturally 
supposed she was interested in my 
line and would talk to her about gran- 
ite, only to discover, after wasting 10 
minutes on her that she was really 
interested in burlap. 

And for all these annoyances, mind 
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you, she paid no rent. Worst of all, 
her small income, which had to be 
figured in with mine on our income 
tax report, was just enough to put me 
into a higher paying bracket. ‘Thus 
ironically, I paid heavily for the privi- 
lege of having rugs in my hair. 


87 
What will it be next? How will it 
all end? But there is no use borrow- 
ing upon tomorrow’s trouble. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
Yet I can’t help thinking that a bach- 
elor has a pretty good go of it—if 
he only knew it. 


& 


TOOLS FOR MODEL BUILDER 


Hep yoursetF by helping others 
is the principle upon which the 
Model Tool Company was built. Its 
founder, as a teen-aged boy, delighted 
in building model airplanes and 
boats that showed every detail of the 
originals, including every cannon, 
machine gun, door, even the intricate 
rigging. 

Experience taught him that he 
needed a small pair of scissors and a 
knife to cut out the shapes. Razor 
blades were invaluable for certain 
work, but they kept cutting his fin- 
gers until he made a holder for them. 
To put a “finish” on his cut pieces, 
he needed a small file and sandpaper. 
He found the sanding went best 
when the paper was wrapped around 
asmall block of wood that he could 
grip without tiring his fingers. Long- 
handled tweezers from a biology kit 
wlved the problem of handling deli- 
cate set parts, but he wore out sev- 
eal ordinary rulers making the nec- 
essary exacting measurements before 
he obtained a sturdy metal ruler that 
fitted his needs perfectly. 

When he had stumblingly built 


several models and had finally gath- 
ered together a set of equipment that 
considerably reduced his difficulties, 
the idea occurred to him that perhaps 
others interested in his hobby were 
having the same troubles. Acting 
upon this thought, he assembled a 
kit which included a knife, a razor 
blade holder, a small pair of scissors, 
a small file, a sandpaper holder, and 
a metal ruler—all in an artificial 
leather holder, and advertised this set 
as an aid to model builders. This was 
the start of the Model Tool Company. 

Is there special equipment needed 
in your hobby? If there is and if you 
have, like our model builder, fumbled 
your way to it, here is your opportu- 
nity to help yourself by helping the 
other fellow. Other lcldasiaas are 
certain to be experiencing the same 
difficulties you have had. You can 
consider your efforts to help them 
over the hard spots as just another 
aspect of your original hobby or as 
an out-and-out moneymaking propo- 
sition. Taken either way, it is an 
idea, that has worked and will work 
again. —Ruth Baker 





Raising 
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wool at $10 a pound 


F. C. Dafoe 


HEN My 17-year-old son enlisted 

in the Army, he left a dozen or 
more Angora rabbits in my charge. 

“Take care of them for me, will 

you, Dad?” he said, “I’m fond of 


them.” 

“Sure.” I remembered my own boy- 
hood and the succession of pets that 
caught my interest. “But finish the 
war soon, youngster, or I’ll be snowed 
under with the offspring.” 

“You'll manage. I’ve been reading 
up on rabbits and darned if I don’t 
believe they’re money-makers.” 

“Meat?” 

“No. Wool. The government’s 
found Angora wool is three times 
lighter and seven times warmer than 
sheep wool, so they’re using it for 
the lining of avaitors’ suits. Here’s an 
article telling about breeding An- 
goras for profit. Gosh, maybe when 
I get back I can turn my hobby into 
a business.” 

“Forget the pipe-dream, son. There 
won't be a war when you get back.” 


“But there'll be a market.” He 
grinned. “This article says Angora 
combined with sheep wool is used for 
men’s suits and women’s dresses, be- 
sides being woven into all sorts of 
other merchandise. Breeding Angoras 
for profit sounds like good common 
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» + « « MONEY-MAKERS 





Shearing rabbits is as profitable as clipping coupons these days what with No. 1 Angora 
rabbit wool bringing $10 a pound in the current market. 


sense. Let me know what you think 
of it.” 

My regular job had long hours 
and hard work. I had neither the 
time nor inclination to develop a 
hobby or a business. But as I daily 
tended the handful of rabbits, which 
as months went by increased to two 
handfuls, then to three, to ten, to 





fifteen, 1 became interested in spite 
of myself. 

Angoras are intelligent and possess 
many human characteristics. They 
make good companions. They are tem- 
permental, receptive, sulky, cheerful, 
have initiative, their own comunica- 
tion system, and a sensitivity in their 
pointed, tufted ears that’s as reliable 














. . » BUNDLE OF GOLD 


Angora rabbits, F. C. Dafoe found when 
commandeered to take care of his soldier 
son’s pets, are not only profitable but 
also have personality and many human 
characteristics. 


as the antenna of a wireless. 

I wanted to know more about these 
amazing little creatures which had 
been dumped into my lap by the war. 

What I found out has netted me 
“woolly” gold. 

On one of his furloughs home, the 
boy and I put up a small building 
with double rows of hutches, for no 
longer could the propagating hobby 
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be housed in its original quarters. B 
Before he went overseas, we dis 





cussed seriously the possibility—not C 
the probability of his someday being} 
able to develop the venture into a|/™ 
business. no 

It developed while he was fighting ny 
in Italy. is 


But as the business developed, it} ry, 
demanded more and more of my}jyinj 
time. Either I had to give up my job} W 
or my rabbits. I was almost 50 years} went 
old; too old to gamble on a venture} care 
which I knew only from reading. I} The 
had a family to support. It took every}and 
cent I made to live. Caution whisp}:naz 
ered that money in the hand wast yo 

etter than money of wishful think-Ju¢ p 
ing. I was harried by fears and in- hay— 
decision. ~som 

Then as it always happens if youfthe s 
are willing to seize any straw in the}more 
wind, I chanced upon an old Chinese}diet 
proverb. “A journey of a thousandl[ong, 
miles,” it said, “is begun with one} We 
step.” It was spark to tinder. I gavelby j, 
up my job. I wrote the boy. He alfhave ; 
lotted every cent he could spare fromfwith 
his army check. The enterprise wasfThis | 
on. bits, / 

For a time, everything went switevera] 
mingly. No. 1 wool was _bringingMy so 
$10 a pound, No. 2 wool, $8.00 afew m 
pound, No. 3, about $7 and cleathorwa,, 
mats from $1.00 to $3.00. An aver Wi 
age rabbit will grow one pound opi, 
wool per year, from five clippings}. <9) 
and with good care and correct ditto, j, 
will grade 85% No. 1 wool, som, 44 
times even higher. I figured my sma hpital 
profit with an ever-increasing seN%re9¢ x 
of optimism. bimer 
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ters.) But I forgot Old Man Trouble. 
dis: 7 k 
not} One, winter impure water too 


over a hundred of my prize woollers. 
One spring, the scarcity of hay threat- 
ened disaster. War made equipment 
hard or impossible to obtain. I had 
to improvise substitutes and being a 
novice, these were far from satisfac- 
cd, it}ry. The venture teetered on the 
my} brink of failure. 

y job} We held a consultation. My wife 
yeats}went to work. My daughter took 
ntute} care of children at so much per hour. 
ng. !|The boy shaved his spending money, 
evetyland increased his allotment. It’s 
vhisp}amazing what you can do without 
| waslif you can’t do anything else. We 
hink-}ot pure water—somehow. We found 
id in-hay—somehow. We managed to eat 
-somehow. I learned how to breed 
f youlthe stock so every rabbit produced 
in theImore wool. I let them mix their own 
nineseHdiet and their coats grew thick and 
usandflong, 

h ont} We weathered the storm. The hob- 
[ gavelby is now a sound business. We 
He allhave a frame building 30 x 64 feet 
> fromfwith two stories and a feed mow. 
e WaThis building will house 2000 rab- 
_ pits. At present there are 500 with 
swilfeveral hundred more on the way. 
inginfMy son will be discharged within a 
8.00 “few months. Then the work will go 
cleatforward double quick. 
 avell “Woolly” gold has unlimited pos- 
ind “Ribilities. Not only may the wool 
PINs he sold in the raw but it can be 
“t diespun into yarn and woven into sweat- 
somfrs and scarfs. For a person with small 
y sm'Rpital, raising Angora rabbits is a 
> SeMfeat opportunity. As a side-line for 
amer or workman, it can be made 


eing 
to a 


iting 
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into paying diversion. 

My boy and I are far from being 
financially independent. We must 
continue to expand and experiment 
in order to make a living for two 
families. But we have proved that 
this particular hobby can be profit- 
able if one sticks with it. It is a 
great satisfaction to me that our re- 
turned service man has no unem- 
ployment problem. With back pay 
and gratuities any soldier has “woolly” 
gold just waiting to be clipped. 


. . » CHOW TIME 


By proper diet control Angora rabbits 
can be made more profitable in the 
matter of producing top grade wool. 


































PROFITABLE. HoppiEy“P 


Marina Prieto 


. ie PEOPLE ARE considered in latter 


genious when they take rabbit bags 1 
—_ out of hats, but Mrs. W. S. Raymond... in. 
of Coral Gables, Florida, does somes, 
thing more remarkable. She take Ty, 
hats out of trees. 

True, it takes a twist here, and qa. y, 
twirl there, but with imagination j,, 4° 

she 
guide her, and a needle and thread, pay 

na petaw as tools, she fashions creations worth} ontoy 
Sa _ ¢ . ‘jcontou. 
o- ; OR of a Hollywood designer. Her hi, , 
RE OS , ep 
; making started as a hobby and grei 
into a profitable business under th 
trade name Anna Marie. 

Mrs. Raymond fashions her hais 
=f with handbags to match, of natura 
coconut fibre, which resembles strat 
burlap. Known as the skin of th 
coconut palm, fresh fibre cut froq "" 5 
the top of the tree is the most prap en 
ticable for this purpose as the dq + « tele 
fibre that falls to the ground usual ee m 
is too stiff to manipulate. h m d 
After scrubbing the fibre see ir 
to each 


The on 


ie * 


fluenc 


HI 
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bleaches it and places it in the sun 
4° dry, taking care to weight the 
Ra cises to preclude bulging or curl- 
ing. The sheets measure about 12 
> by 8 inches. When dry, they are sort- 
ted for texture, color, and markings. 
Though experimentation has taught 
the designer how to dye this fibre 
almost any desired color, she prefers 
* j/ the natural shade, which is beige, 
| that blends well with most complex- 
ions. 

When the fibre is sorted, she uses 
the thinner, lacier material for hats, 
the coarser fibre for handbags. These 
Mlatter should not be confused with 
bbit bags woven of palm fronds, as hers 
nondare made of matched pieces of palm 
ome! fibre. 
tak The natural shape of the piece in- 
fluences the shape of the hat, she 
tells you, the designs coming to her 
as she works, moulding and twisting 
the hat to flatter the profile and facial 


31ES 





1 in 


nd 4 
on t 
hread 


a contour of the wearer. It’s impossible 
r ito repeat a design, since no two 
rer 
t th 
hai 


aturd 
strat 
f th We you grip the edge of your 
froq YY Seat in a movie as a plane on the 
- pragitreen bursts into flames in mid-air 
e df: + telax. What you see is actually a 
sale model at the end of a 50-foot 
boom dangled before the camera on 
e sithtee invisible supporting wires, one 
teach wing tip and one to the tail. 
ithe only thing up in the air is your- 










isuall 


xelf. 
| J These miniature planes represent 
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strips of the fibre are shaped the 
same. Thus, Nature helps her to in- 
dividualize each model. 


For edging she uses raffia, which 
is the fibre of the Madagascar palm. 
Even the hand embroidered trim- 
mings for both hats and bags are of 
raffia, though small pine cones made 
into rosettes are also used, and occa- 
sionally a feather or a pin is added 
for ornamentation. Her tree hat cre- 
ations come in a variety of styles. 

Mrs. Raymond believes there are 
vast possibilities for palm fibre cre- 
ations. To prove her contention she 
fashions hatboxes, lampshades, and: 
writing portfolios of this versatile ma- 
terial. 

Anyone who gets stranded on a 
South Sea island, she suggests, need 
not be bored. Just start making hats 
out of tree materials, and you will 
not only startle the natives, but you'll 
be well entertained. And let your 
imagination be your guide. 


Model Builders Supply Screen Thrills 


the Hollywood model plane builder’s 
contribution to the moving picture in- 
dustry. Controlled electrically by a 
current that passes through the sup- 
porting wires these models can be 
made to buzz, dive, fire their machine 
guns, or, if the script demands it, ex- 
plode in the air. Without them, many 
of the most gripping scenes from your 
favorite movie air drama could never 
have been made. 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 





publisher. 


FOR SALE: Lovely crochet baby sets, sacques, 
caps, and bootees, $5.00 for set. 
fer. Louisiana, Mo. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 








MANUSCRIPT typing 50 cents per 1000 words. 
Minor corrections. Gertrude Dunn, 70 Phelps 
Avenue, Bergenfield, N. J. 

PAIR ELECTRIC car Brass lamps, silver lined, 
wired, suitable for sides of home entrance. P.O. 
Box 115, Clay Center, Kansas. 

HANDMADE CLOTH dolls 15 inch, embroid- 
ered faces. For sale outright or consignment. 
June B. Jenkin, 97 Estelle Rd., East Haven 12, 
Conn. 












































FOR SALE: 3 beautiful new crocheted bed- 
spreads. Extra large for double bed. Mrs. Alice 
Lees, 4513 McKinney, Dallas, Texas. 








HANDMADE rag dolls, write for price list. Mrs. 
Ruby Teppert. 2925 West Platte, 
Springs, Colo. 








MAGIC HOBBYISTS: 
change magic tricks, books, magazines. 
Montague, 840 So West Temple, Salt Lake City 





IDEAS © MARKETS @¢ EXCHANGES ® BUYERS © SELLERS 
‘5 m . F shell c 
ADVERTISEMENTS under this heading will, for the time being be U.S. | 
published free of charge as a service to our readers. To be acceptable, SMAL) 
advertisements must be from individuals operating in their own names, ey 
offering to buy, sell or exchange objects, products or equipment of their Calif. 
hobbies. Maximum length, 20 words including name and address; typed ne 
. . . . . . R amin, 
or written in print. Publisher reserves the right to reject any advertisement Mrs. 1 
offered, and has no responsibility for transactions resulting from advertise- I DESI 
ments published. Date of insertion will be at the convenience of the Kenaia 
Copy must be limited to 20 words. SUBSC 
or rene’ 
Willian 
Indiana 
: STAMP Collectors, I will sell my duplicates. 200] FOR Y 
Mrs. M. Pfeif- for 50 cents. All mixed. Donald Monen. Valley | and eq 
Springs, So. Dak. Lee see Hol 
LEARN CARVING: Detailed drawings, photo | ‘ven, 
graphs, instructions, special sawed-wood profile. | HAND. 
$1.00 post paid. H. E. Stewart, Box 309, East] ferent, | 
Lansing, Mich. to 22°; 
DESSERTS galore! Send $1.00 for 5_prize-win-| Robinsc 
ning sugar-saving recipes. Mrs. G. G. Cornell,} WiLL * 
Box 56, Hazel Green, Ala. cartoon 
(’'LL MAKE your big gun shells into bud vases, thing cc 
paper weights. Write for particulars. Ellen $31 W. 
Britton, Rt. 1, Hesperus, Colorado. __ WANT! 
TWO VOL. People’s Cyclopedia, 1883; other seetine 
old books—$5.00 each; all sizes pitchers. Mrs. F. ene 
Flucawa, R.R. 2, New Castle, Indiana. Michiga 
YOUR BEST photo or scene colored. 5x7 HAND 
Colorado 8x10—$1.00 each. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Tl co 
Leland Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. Me "Nes 
We buy, sell, or ex- CHARACTER dolls, stamped on cloth, hand — 
Duke painted faces. Directions for stuffing, costumes USINE 
$2.50. Mary Lamb Lewis, 2904 W. 19, Okla} — 
homa City, Okla. 9 Me 


4, Utah. 
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WANTED: Rare American’ and Foreign gold ORIGINAL and useful book ends and hall trees. 
coins. Collector will pay liberal price. Louis Send stamp for circular. Chas. H. Sumner, 
Evans, 8230 Wornall Road, Kansas City 5, Mo. Bloomingdale, Mich. 

FLOWERED washable chicken pot holders. 50 WHOLESALE, retail, chenille corsages and 


cents each, postpaid. Mrs. Alice Mable, 517 N. 
Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 


CROCHETED bibs, 





crocheted turtle — covered 


| floating soap in pink or blue—50 cents each. 


Mrs S. C Muzzy, Shelburne, Vermont. 





| FOR WOODBINE, Virginia creeper, spiderlily. 


ferns, mosses, and other wild plants—write J. B. 
Sandridge, Broken Bow, Oklahoma, Box 623. 


HANDWROUGHT Sterling: 





Sprays, earrings. 


| bracelets, special 34-inch Wild Rose Earrings, 


$5.00 a pair. Gentes Studio, 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


WANTED: Sugar ‘bowl and ‘goblets | in a diagonal 
band pattern. Send information. Alice Jackson, 
5155 Wornall Rd., Kansas City : 2, Mo. 


MISSOURI corn cob doll, molded face, sea shell 
hands, and shoes, print dress, shuck basket with 
shell carrots. $2.00 prepaid. Shell-Craft Studio, 
U. S. 50 and Ross Rd., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


SMALL desert oil poeetions, Scenes near famous 
Palm Springs, Calif., and Colorado Desert. Price 
sg up. Mrs. E. York, Box 14, Yorba Linda, 
Calif. 


HAND CROCHETED ffascinators, pot holders, 
daming kits, baby bibs and shoes. Reasonable. 
Mrs. John McGraw, Jr., Kensington, Ga. 


IDESIRE to take orders for crocheted or knitted 
baby garments. Mrs. W. W. Garmany, Route 2, 
Kensington, Ga. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS taken for all magazines, new 
or renewal. Cards and stamps tor sale. Mrs. 
— L. Kell, 103 So. Wash. St., Darlington, 
ndiana. 


FOR YOUR NEEDS in photographic supplies 
and equipment, model planes, trains, and Teste, 
see Hobbycraft, 110 West Central Ave., Winter 
Haven, Fla. 


HAND- MADE rag dolls, self designed, each dif- 
ferent, prices right. $1.00 to $6.50, three inches 
to 22 inch bed dolls. Mrs. L. Fay Cornish, 7 
Robinson St., P. O. Box 107, Plymouth, Mass. 


WILL TRAE used Landon Cartoon Course for 
cartoon course equal value. Also interested any- 
thing concerning gag-cartooning, etc. Al Apollo, 
831 W. 1 W. Spruce St. oy Shamokin 4, Pa. 


WANTED. Certain old coins, stamps, etc. Send 
descriptions with dime for my opinion and 
literature today. Collector McPherson, Branch, 
Michigan. 


HAND CROCHETED pot holders. 3 for $1.00. 
Send: color choice. Unbleached with red, blue, 
yellow or green trim. Agnes Hang, 874 So. 17th 
S., Newark, N. J. 


28 Alexander Ave., 





























household bouquets—roses, daisies, pond lilies, 
chrysanthemums. gladiolas, primroses, apple 
blossoms. Mrs. M. O. Parks, 923 N. Cheyenne, 
Tulsa 6, Okla. 

THE DOG savings bank. Invented and made by 
John J. Lueck, 1621 12th Ave., Los Angeles 6, 
Calif. 

HAND KNITTED infant and children’s wear. 
Knit to fit from all wool yarns. Original designs. 
Genevieve Willard, Lamar, Kansas. 
BEAUTIFUL plastic hearts and earrings. All 
colors, wash gold crosses. Very reasonable, with 
chains $2.00. C.O.D. Arthur Honsell, 6320 
Argyle Street, Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


WILL SWAP minerals for what have you? In- 

















terested in photography. George L. Nute, Box 
30, E. Boston 28, Mass. 
CLASS—Looms and/or handweaving, folding 


foot-power, for pleasant and profitable hand- 
weaving. Accessories, instruction. Loom Craft 
Studio, Wilmington, Ohio. 


HAND WOVEN towels, scarfs, luncheon sets, 
peasant aprons, hand spun, dyed and woven 
wool blankets. Lelah F. oo 510 West Wash- 
ington, Versailles, Mo. 


EXTRA DELICIOUS onut-fruit fudge candy. 
$1.00 Ib, 5 lbs. at $4.25. Postpaid anywhere in 
U. S. No C.O.D. orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
D. Willden, P. O. Box 94, Provo, Utah. 


GENUINE Imperial chinchilla breeding stock. 
Odorless, pleasant to handle pets with real 
profits. Free information. Teemley’s Chinchilla 
Ranch, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


TRADE PRINTING, mimeo work or copy and 
enlarge pictures. Cash or what have you? H. S. 
Sears, Box 81, Atascadero, Calif. 


UNUSED advertising —_ my hobby. What 
do you need? Answer all mail. Roy A. Dreisbach, 
. D. 3, Oregon Pike, Lancaster, Pa. 


I MAKE and crochet —_ on handkerchiefs for 
ladies at 25c each. Mrs. B. E. G. Litts, R. P. N. 
Highland, Ulster Co., Lloyd, N. Y. 


McQUEEN FARM, Loudon, Tenn., home of 
Purebred cattle and Advanced Mistchief C20th— 
stop and see us. Mrs. Tom M. McQueen, Loudon, 
Tenn. 

CACTUS CATALOG—20 big pages. Grafting, 
insect control and cultural guide, 25c. Coin or 
stamps. Fitzpatrick’s Cactus Farm, Rt. 3, Edin- 
burg, Texas. 

BUYING for cash, outboard motors, fishing 
tackle, must be in good condition. George Kess- 
ler, P. O. Box 515, Passaic, N. J 
































BUSINESS, personal stationery. All kinds. State 
Samples, price list free. How 
ae Company, 723 Eunice, Webster Groves 


6 RELIGIOUS half-relief plaster statues, 6” 
high, undecorated, 75c. Ash trays, bookends. 
Washable. Mrs. M. L. Kinard, 1511 Belle St., 
Alton 3, Ill. 
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RENINGER Easter Lily Gardens. Bloom and 
bulbs in season. Mrs. R. M. Reninger, Box 677, 
Lake Placid, Florida. 
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GOOD registered Corriedale ram lambs for sale, 
Mrs. Homer E. Hoffman, Turtleback Ranch, 
Wheatland, Wyo. 





FOR SALE. Colorbred canaries, males only. 
Stamp please. Mrs. Miriam Huss, L. Box 16, 
Leonore, III. 


NOTICE: Free offer of 30 different U. S. stamps 
for only 3 cents to approval applicants. Hermon 
Johnson, Menchville, Va. 





“GUIDE to 5000 Free Booklets’”—96 pages. Send 
25c for copy of this most unusual book. David 
Segal, Milburn, N. J. 


ORDER lawn chairs now. Four styles. Folding or 
rigid. Chairs for children. M. S. Halsdorff & 
Sons, Oxford, Mass. 


FOR SALE: Old books, also 4 bound voiumes 
of music, 1865-1880. Mrs. T. M. McDonald, 
Iuka, Miss. Box 44. 














FOR SALE: Tiny rag negro novelty or souvenir 
dolls. 75 cents. Mrs. Helen Jones, 101 Vine 
St., Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

MARVELOUS new popcorn. Produces ears like 
large red strawberries. Seed packet, 25 cents. 
G. B. Phifer, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

STAMP PHOTOS, 100—69 cents, 50—50 cents, 
25-37 cents. Copied from any good photo or 
negative. Vollrath’s Exchange, Cropwell, Ala. | 











SEWING KIT 10 items; 15 assorted greeting 
cards; or 4 cotton dish towels; $1.00, postpaid. 
Stanley Herbek, 606 Sylvester, Christopher, 
Illinois. 

VIOLINS, old or new, for guns or what have 
you? Correspondence solicited. V. G. McMur- 
ry, 936 Emory St., San Jose 11, Calif. 
AMERICAN. Earliest harp by Brown, made in 


U. S. Earliest cellos by Prescott. Authentic; in 
pleving condition. Melville Clark, Syracuse 2, 
Ne. es 











PRIZE CONTESTS offer rich rewards! Learn 
how to win. Free details. Allen Glasser, 1645 
Grand Concourse, New York 52, N. Y 


BEAUTIFUL varicolored flint stones. For geolo- 
gist, craftsman, or collector. Nice assortment, 
$1.00 prepaid. Ozark Specialties #2, Wash- 
burn, Missouri. 


WILL EXCHANGE or sell rare buttons, salts. 
What have you? Mrs. R. G. Swigart, Box 346, 
Sheffield, Il. 


WANT old doll heads of Parian Bisque and 
China. State size and price. Mrs. Ira Miller, 
Route 3, Box 491, Springfield, Mo. 


READYMADE DRESSES, completely finished. 
Beautiful 100-lb. feed sacks nicely laundered, 
ready to use dress material. Samples. Mrs. E. C. 
Hankins, 1930 Martin, Conway, Ark. 

REAL 4-LEAF clover attractive place cards. Birth- 
day, farewell parties, etc., 15c ea., $1.50 doz. 
— * yeaa 2028 E. 62nd St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 




















FOR SALE or trade, genuine Arizona moon- 
stones or arrowheads of flint and _ obsidian. 
Sam Marks, Box 106 B, Rt. 1, Safford, Ariz. 


JIGSAW cutouts, ready to whittle. All kinds 

of animals. Hooker’s Hobby Shop, Pine Vil- 

lage, Ind. 

ed NOVELTY buttons. Mrs. Helen Freed, 
. O. 45, Fimona, Fla. 











BEAUTIFUL WOOD, hand-carved letter op- 
eners. Name engraved free. $1.50. Print 
name. E. P. Douglas, 917 Chicamauga Ave., 
Knoxville 17, Tenn. 








REPAIRING ENGINES, equipment for model 
—. fans. Veteran War II, Legionnaire, 
Chas. D. Forney, 3321 C St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


JADE, agate ring, bracelet, earring sets, direct 
from our mine. Sent on approval. Edna Cul- 
bertson, 431 E. 12th, Casper, Wyo. 


HANDMADE pillowslips. Colonial gir) appli- 
qued, $3.00. Others $3.00 up. Hemstitching 
10c yd. Mrs. Paul E. Priddy, RFD 3, Hutch- 


inson, Kans. 


SHELL PINS, ear-bobs, lavalieres, from $1.00 
up. Made to order. Mrs. L. G. Baugher, Punta 
Gorda, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Anything in the line of crocheting. 
Mrs. Wm. F. Schultz, Box 381, Pine City, 
Minn. 


HANDMADE postcards. Order your own sub- 
jects. Nora M. Bibaud, Elizabeth, Colo. 


POSTCARD VIEWS collected by a globe-trotter. 
Some real photos. 25c dozen, postpaid. Ye 
Lyttle Book Corner, 450 South Ave., Spring- 
field, Mo. 


ROSE CENTER pot holders, square, round, six- 
sided, all color roses. 50c ea. State color. Mrs. 
Ernest Bauge, Box 546, Bradford, Iowa. 


WANT Chinchilla Giant and Angora rabbits, 
hutches, equipment. State age, breed, price. 
yg es Rabbitry, 400 W. Washington, Marsh- 
ield, Mo 


MANY COLORS, kinds of plants and seeds to 
to exchange for bulbs, perennials, annuals. 
Mrs. Earl Baxter, Creighton, Mo. 


ADJUSTABLE stretcher gets more for your 
pelts. Pat. U.S., Canada. Ready soon. J. J. 
Fitzgerald, 1315 Curtis St., Box 11, Denver 2, 
Colo. 


EVERY DAY _ CARDS—All occasions—Easter, 
birthday, Get-Well. $1.00. per box. Beautiful. 
Postage paid. Geo. M. Lynch, R. R. 1, War 
ren, Ind. 

INTERESTED in handmade hobbies on con 
signment or otherwise. Woodcraft, knitting, 
9 dll aataae Alma S. Heal, Port Clyde, 
Maine 
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CASH FOR HOBBY STORIES 


Opportunity for every person 
Who has a profitable hobby 


Sell us your story at our regular 
rates and compete for the 


$25 SPECIAL MONTHLY AWARD 


All stories to be considered for the $25 Special monthly 
award for May must be postmarked not later than April 
30, 1946. Selection will be made by our editors whose 
decision will be final. In case of tie, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 

Write your story in 1200 to 1500 words (the shorter the 
better) ... or if you know any short pieces 100 to 500 words 
they will be welcomed. If your story is acceptable we will 
pay you the same word rate we pay professional writers— 
1 cent per word. Should the story need “touching up” or a 
thorough revision our editors will do it and you will see the 
finished manuscript before it is printed, if possible. Pay- 
ment will be made upon acceptance. 


Pictures Sell Stories 


Pictures and diagrams are important—and extra payment 
will be made for this material. GOOD PICTURES ARE 
IMPORTANT . . . snapshots are acceptable if they will re- 


produce but 8 x 10 glossy prints are preferred. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES WANTS YOUR STORY 








The Case of the 
MISSING GIFT.... 


Finding the right gift for a friend of discriminating taste is 
even more of a problem today than ever before. 

Perhaps, we can help. You, undoubtedly, have many 
friends who share your love of hobbies—friends for whom 
you're buying birthday and anniversary gifts. 

How could you please them beiter than with a year's sub- 
scription to a magazine that will bring them new ideas on their 
own hobbies—or new hobbies to delight their leisure -hours? 

Through twelve separate issues—each one a _ treasure 
chest of fun and profit—they’'ll be reminded of your thoughtful- 
ness. 


If it’s not a gift you're seeking you can do your friends a 
favor by showing them your copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 


so they may subscribe for themselves. 


For either use we've attached a handy order form for your 
convenience. Just fill it out, printing or writing plainly the 
name and address of the person to receive the magazine. 
Enclose $3.00 for twelve full issues, and mail it in today. Your 
order will be promptly filled. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES Magazine 
IN 2, Westport Station 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 


Please enter my subscription for one year of profitable ideas and 
interesting reading through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. | understand 
that if | am not fully satisfied when | receive my first copy, on 
written request to you. my entire subscription fee will be promptly 
refunded. 


| am enclosing $ , for subscriptions to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES at $3.00 per year each. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CciTy— 
ZONE 








